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Editorial 





OUR WORK IN THE WAR. 


The phraseology of the earlier 
World war crops up occasionally 
when someone raises the question 
whether we are engaged in an 
“essential” industry or whether our 
business is particularly “vulnerable” 
to the effects of war measures. The 
words of that bygone day are not, it 
should be noted, employed by our 
government agencies or administra- 
tion officials in this period. 

While everyone's first interest and 
object should be in winning the war, 
even the so-called war economy does 
not call for the cessation or disrup- 
tion of those occupations or business 
enterprises which are not directly 
concerned with manufacturing mu- 
nitions or military equipment. It 
should be obvious that the govern- 
ment restrictions on the manufacture 
and sale of various items have been 
solely for the purpose of reserving 
materials needed in the prosecution 
of the war. No regulations have 
been aimed at any business, occupa- 
tion or profession just because it did 
not serve a military purpose. 

Administration spokesmen have 
stated that baseball parks, motion 
picture houses and race tracks would 
be permitted to operate because the 
diversions they supply help maintain 
civilian morale. The part of orna- 
mental plants similarly has been as 
publicly recognized in the national 
victory garden program, fostered by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. Nurserymen have 
aided in the nutrition campaign by 
supplying berry plants and fruit trees 
for home grounds and orchards. 
Furnishing material for camouflage 
will give them a more direct share 
in the war effort. 

But aside from these important 
services of nurserymen, there re- 
mains the solid fact that all business 
is important to this country in war- 
time. Not only is one object of the 
war the preservation of the privi- 
lege of free business enterprise—not 
regimented trade and industrial or- 
ganization—but, also, service and 
supply to the public must go on for 
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the maintenance of the civilian pop- 
ulation. 

Important, too, is the part of busi- 
ness in providing the sinews of war. 
Every business enterprise which does 
not hinder or interfere with the 
prosecution of the war is necessary 
to what a senator recently described 
as “the healthy economy we must 
have in this country to finance the 
enormous war expenditures we are 
making.” Businessmen are recog 
nized as of importance on the home 
front in the statements of adminis- 
tration officials that trade periodicals 
are necessary for the needed con- 
tact between governmental agencies 
and businessmen of the country. 


All of us are vulnerable in this 
war because we are called upon to 
suffer some privation, varying in our 
individual instances. But we must 
all face it and carry out, in spite 
of it, whatever function we may be 
called upon to perform. Unless we 
are given opportunity to serve more 
directly in the war's prosecution, our 
most valuable function lies in the 
occupation each of us knows best, 
so as to maintain, as nearly as pos 
sible, a healthy national economy. 
And we should perform that func- 
tion cheerfully, hopefully and vigor- 
ously—not with doubt and gloom 
as to the future of our calling, any 
more than that of our country. 





STUDY YOUR DELIVERIES. 


While excerpts from the report of 
the A. A. N. emergency transporta- 
tion committee, on another page of 
this issue, forecast a brighter out- 
look in the delivery of nursery stock 
by railroads than some imagined, 
there will be further restrictions, no 
doubt, in this form of transportation 
and by truck. The latter will espe- 
cially affect local retail nurserymen. 
Besides the more general recommen- 
dations with respect to railroad 
freight cars presented by the 
A. A. N. committee, here are a few 
suggestions to nurserymen whose sit- 
uation requires further thought on 
the delivery problem: 

1. Adjust deliveries to weight re 
strictions. Urge customers to con 
centrate on large lot purchases, or 
pool your deliveries with other 
sellers. 


2. Concentrate on near-by raw ma- 
terials and sales territories. 

3. Contract only for the date of 
delivery to a carrier—not to destina- 
tion. 

4. Try to prevent futile calls by 
advance mail or telephone prepara- 
tion. 

5. Cover suburban or marginal 
territories by parcel post. 

6. Concentrate calls on 
days. 

7. Charge extra for deliveries. Al- 
low discounts for pickups. 

8. Restrict C.O.D. to a certain 
minimum purchase, or require de- 
posit. 


certain 





FERTILIZER SITUATION. 


While engaged in the formulation 
of a conservation order covering the 
manufacture and distribution of fer- 
tilizers throughout the whole coun- 
try, the War Production Board sent 
a letter to the fertilizer manufacturers 
doing business in the middle Atlantic 
and middle western states requesting 
them not to manufacture, sell or dis- 
tribute any fertilizer containing chem- 
ical nitrogen for any purpose other 
than 1942 vegetable production, and 
to write to retail agents not to sell 
or distribute stocks of fertilizer con- 
taining chemical nitrogen after July. 
The states included in the area are 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Kan- 
sas. 

Meanwhile the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges are preparing rec- 
ommendations on fertilizer grades, 
state by state, to enable the manu- 
facturers to begin mixing fertilizers 
for the remainder of 1942 and the 
spring of 1943. Possibly mixtures 
low in nitrogen content will be per- 
mitted. 

All branches of the commercial 
horticultural field have been request- 
ed to gather information as to the 
trade's normal fertilizer requirements 
through trade association channels. 

No request or order has been made 
affecting organic fertilizers, of which 
cottonseed meal, soybean meal, tank- 
age and dried blood are used for their 
nitrogenous value. 
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START YOUR FALL SELLING NOW 






More trade buying will be done by mail this year, because of 


reduced travel by nurserymen. 


Early advertising will give more 


time for correspondence before the busy period. Prepare advance 


announcements and book orders ahead. Obtain maximum attention 


for your offers by advertising them in the American Nurseryman. 
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Short Cuts in Nursery Operations 


Short cuts in the nursery, it should 
be stated at the outset, are to be 
discouraged rather than recom- 
mended if they mean any sacrifice 
of quality. It would be better to 
grow only that amount of stock 
which can be given proper care, 
rather than attempt to maintain 
plantings that must be slighted for 
lack of help or other reasons. 

In Ohio nurseries visited recently 
few changes in actual methods were 
noted. During the summer school 
boys may be hired to keep the nurs- 
ery clean. But there is likely to be 
a shortage of experienced help for 
such operations as budding, digging 
and grading. 

While it is a change, not a short 
cut, some nurserymen may find it 
desirable to switch crops and grow 
some farm products, fruits or even 
vegetables instead of nursery stock. 
By so doing they may gain some 
priorities in obtaining spray mate- 
rials and fertilizers. To maintain the 
fertility of nursery land, soybeans 
offer the advantage that the beans 
may be harvested and the stubble 
plowed under. Drug plants may 
offer opportunities to some nursery- 
men, but remember that this is a 
highly specialized type of cultivation 
and one should not go into the pro- 
duction of any medicinal plant with- 
out obtaining the best information 
on the type to plant, cultivation, har- 
vesting and care of that part of the 
plant which yields the drug. 

As to priorities, it is noticed that 
the motion picture producers have 
obtained some materials because of 
their part in aiding civilian morale. 
Nurserymen also play a part in main- 
taining morale, and perhaps there is 
a basis for some priorities in that 
fact. 

In propagation there are some 
practices which may save time and 
labor. For instance, the forestry 
nurseries have found that the fall 
sowing of seeds of 5-needle pines, 
all spruces but Norway, hemlock, 
firs and arborvitaes is just as suc- 
cessful as spring sowing. In the com- 
‘mercial nursery, fall sowing would 
relieve the rush at the busier spring 
period. 


By L. C. Chadwick 


Notebooks were busy at the ses- 
sion of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen when the 
guest speaker from Ohio State 
University gave these valuable 
pointers on nursery operations 
in wartime. Here are presented 
the high lights of the hour's talk 
as taken down by the staff re- 
porter. 





To obtain better stands, the seed 
bed should be sterilized if possible. 
Chlorpicrin, a form of tear gas, is 
useful for this purpose. It is impor- 
tant to cover the soil so as to obtain 
a thorough penetration, and the 
methods of application should be 
studied before the job is attempted. 

To perennial seeds sown in flats 
the water may be supplied by means 
of a spun glass wick hanging from 
the flats to a trough or container 
holding water below. This proced- 
ure saves hand watering and actually 
gives better and more uniform ger- 
mination. 

The practice of sowing perennial 
seeds thinly in flats to save trans- 
planting is of doubtful advantage, 
as probably the work of caring for 
a greater number of flats would 
equal the labor of transplanting. 

In propagation by cuttings, some- 
thing may be gained by attention to 
the time of taking the cuttings. The 
use of growth-stimulating substances 
is to be considered. These substances 
aid rooting of some plants and speed 
it up in others, but it is not a cureall 
for the propagator and will not make 
up for slovenliness or negligence. 

Maintaining uniform humidity in 
propagating structures is an aid in 
rooting cuttings. Of various devices 
investigated at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the best has been found to be a 
Binks nozzle on a compressed air 
line. At the top of the house the 
nozzles are set about fifteen feet 
apart, and a foot underneath the air 
line runs the water line, from which 
a standard rises under each nozzle, 
with the water level half way up. 


A humidistat may be used to control 
the air compressor and make the 
operation automatic. ‘ 

Leaf-bud cuttings have been found 
to be better than stem cuttings and 
to make plants more rapidly in some 
cases, particularly rhododendrons. 

More use of hardwood than soft- 
wood cuttings will save time, even 
if a lower percentage root. 

In transplanting, the use of plant 
bands for small stock, instead of clay 
pots, may facilitate handling. 

Instead of wooden planks being 
placed around beds, leaving a walk 
sometimes muddy and sometimes 
weedy, one grower filled in the walks 
by bedding 8-inch hollow tile. Thus 
he had no boards to rot and no 
weeds to hoe. 

Autumn planting is on the in- 
crease. It is best in well drained 
soil that does not heave. Sowing 
oats between the rows or mulching 
with straw may be practiced to pre- 
vent the heaving of small plants. 

Meeting the need for chemical fer- 
tilizers has become a problem since 
fertilizer manufacturers have been 
requested by the government not to 
sell any inorganic nitrogen or nitrog- 
enous fertilizers this autumn except 
for vegetables. This request covered 
seventeen states west from the At- 
lantic seaboard to Iowa. Probably 
the order will affect the rest of the 
country by the beginning of the new 
year. So far there has been no re- 
quest or order in regard to organic 
nitrogenous fertilizers, such as soy- 
bean meal, cottonseed meal, tankage 
and dried blood. 

So long as these organic fertilizing 
materials are available, it is possible 
to devise formulas to produce suit- 
able mixtures for landscape planters. 
For instance, mixing 1,230 pounds 
of soybean meal with 634 pounds of 
20-per cent superphosphate and 136 
pounds of muriate of potash will give 
one ton of 4-8-4. By mixing 1,840 
pounds of high nitrogen slaughter 
house tankage with 160 pounds of 
muriate of potash, a ton of 7-5-4 will 
be obtained. 

Maybe fertilizer mixtures low in 
nitrogen will be available next 
spring, such as 2-10-10. By mixing 








ue 


“* 
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2,000 pounds of such a fertilizer with 
2,000 pounds of soybean meal, one 
will obtain two tons of 4-7-5. 

In nurseries, green manure crops 
will be used to renovate the land. 
Soybeans and sweet clover are good 
if you wish to lay the land aside. 
Rye or vetch may be used for winter 
crops. 

The use of permanent sod in 
shade tree blocks and possibly in 
blocks of large shrubs is becoming 
more common. For this purpose a 
low-growing grass is needed. Annual 
bluegrass is good. The Soil Con- 


Orders from 


AMEND TRUCK ORDERS. 


Contract and private truck oper- 
ators must reduce monthly mileage 
totals to levels at least twenty-five 
per cent below those of correspond- 
ing months last year, by order of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
though farm trucks are exempt until 
October 31. 

Supplementing general orders 4 
and 5 and those portions of order 6 
which applied to local delivery opera- 
tions of such carriers, the new order, 
No. 17, omits any provision requiring 
operators to find return loads amount- 
ing to seventy-five per cent of capac- 
ity or more, as they were originally 
directed to do. 

Instead of requiring truck operators 
to carry back-haul loads of any speci- 
fied minimum, order 17 merely re- 
quires that after August 1, “trucks 
operated by contract and private car- 
riers in the over-the-road service be 
loaded to capacity on a considerable 
portion of the trip out or back,” and 
that the operator use “due diligence” 
to obtain a full load over the entire 
round trip. 

Other important features of order 
17 direct that contract and private 
truck operators shall: 

(1) Endeavor in good faith to rent 
or lease a truck prior to its departure 
from any point without a load; 

(2) Eliminate all special deliveries, 
except to hospitals, and all call-backs, 
and make no more than one delivery 
a day to the same point from any 


‘ one point of origin, except under 


certain circumstances; 

(3) Limit gross weights to 120 per 
cent of the rated load-carrying capac- 
ity of the tires. 

As in the original orders, all opera- 


servation Service suggests a legume, 
black medick, which grows well in 
shade and gets only six to eight 
inches high. 

Important in labor saving, it ap- 
pears that more evergreens, even 
taxus, may be shipped with bare 
roots in sizes up to two feet. This 
saves both in the labor of digging 
and in burlap. Of course, moss or 
other packing materials are necessary 
to keep the roots from drying out. 
The plants must be well grown and 
have excellent root systems to be 
shipped in this manner. 


Washington 


tors are directed to limit speeds to 
forty miles per hour, to eliminate 
duplication and to curtail schedules 
and services wherever possible, to 
take good care of tires and equip- 
ment, and to lease or rent motor 
trucks whenever practicable or neces- 
sary to comply with the order. 

The order exempts for a period of 
three months any contract or private 
carrier from certain provisions of the 
order when engaged in transporting 
farm products to market, processing 
places, warehouses or to other carriers 
or in hauling supplies back to the 
farm. 

This permit, which is believed to 
have been issued at the behest of the 
Department of Agriculture, exempts 
such trucks from the twenty-five per 
cent mileage reduction and from the 
limit in the number of deliveries. 
The permit will become void after 
October 31, 





LIMIT NEW TIRES, RECAPS. 


Only trucks engaged in services 
essential to the war effort or public 
health and safety are entitled to re- 
capped or new tires under a drastic 
revision of the tire-rationing regula- 
tions announced by the Office of Price 
Administration, effective July 29. 

The revision, which was necessi- 
tated by increasing evidence that 
quotas will not provide for the needs 
of all those on present eligibility lists, 
will cut off from tires all privately 
operated trucks carrying beverages, 
tobacco products, confections, flowers, 
musical instruments or other luxury 
goods, unless the transportation of 
such things is only incidental to the 
main service performed by the vehicle. 

Besides the categorical exclusions 
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from eligibility, the revision gives 
local war price and rationing boards 
authority to winnow applications 
received from eligibles under list A, 
which includes the most essential 
transportation functions. After the 
change in the regulations becomes 
effective, trucks transporting raw 
materials, semimanufactured or fin- 
ished goods, including farm products 
and foods, will be recognized as eligi- 
ble for tires only if the services they 
perform are essential to the war effort 
or public health and safety. Hereto- 
fore, trucks transporting commodities 
of that kind could be denied tires 
only if the applications before a board 
were in excess of its quota. 





FILE AGAINST DREER. 


An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed in the federal court 
at Philadelphia, Pa., July 31, against 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., whose receiver- 
ship was reported in the preceding 
issue. A creditors’ hearing was held 
before J. Cullen Ganey in the United 
States Courthouse there August 7, 
when confirmation was made of the 
appointment of Norman Klauder and 
Raymond Walsh as receivers under 
the bankruptcy petition. A creditors’ 
committee is being formed, represent 
ed by Messrs. Jenkins, Bennett and 
Libby, 12 South Twelfth street, Phil- 
adelphia. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


C. D. “Bill” Wagoner, of the 
Wagoner Nursery, Hutchinson, Kan., 
left with his family early in August 
for a fishing trip in Colorado. 

K. D. Holmes, of the Shenandoah 
Nurseries, Shenandoah Ia., returned 
early in August with his wife and 
son from a six weeks’ trip, which took 
them northwest to Portland, Ore., 
south into southern California and 
east to Tyler, Tex. He visited nurs- 
eries and made a general survey of 
business conditions, supply of nurs’ 
ery stock, etc. Those he called on fall 
into two classes, either very opti- 
mistic or very blue. 

Edwin R. Chandler, of the Chand- 
ler Landscape & Nursery Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was nominated on the 
Republican ticket for county judge. 
He recently resigned from the Kansas 
City park board to run for this of- 
fice. 

E. M. Robinson, proprietor of the 
Emporia Floral Co., Emporia, Kan., 
is spending his vacation in Colorado. 
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Michigan Days at College 


Success of the conference last year 
of members of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen with the horti- 
culture staff at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, brought out an 
even larger attendance for the second 
such summer meeting, July 29 and 
30. Much cooler weather favored the 
event, and a large number arrived 
early to study the plant materials on 
the campus and in the perennial gar- 
dens, under the guidance of C. E. 
Wildon, C. W. Barr and C. S. Ger- 
lach. There are some 1,300 species 
of arborescent plants on the campus 
and some 300 kinds of perennials in 
the gardens. Registration the second 
day mounted to 100, and at the ban- 
quet were over 130 persons. 

Each of the three sessions opened 
with a question box period under 
the leadership, respectively, of Roy 
E. Marshall, Paul Krone and Ray 
Hutson. 

When President Harold P. Paul 
opened the first session, Wednesday 
afternoon, July 29, the nurserymen 
were welcomed to the college by Carl 
McDonald, secretary of the college 
of agriculture, in the absence of Dean 
E. L. Anthony. 

Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State 
University, the only out-of-state 
speaker on the program, then gave 
the first of two scheduled talks. His 
remarks on the assigned subject, 
“Short Cuts in Nursery Operations,” 
were of such importance that the 
highlights of his hour's talk are pre- 
sented separately. 


Policies of State Nurseries. 


To discuss the policies of state 
agencies regarding the distribution 
and planting of nursery stock three 
departments furnished representa- 
tives. P. W. Robbins, superintendent 
of the nursery at Michigan State Col- 
lege, asserted that no trees are fur- 
nished for ornamental planting or for 
resale with roots attached, nor are 
they sold to anyone residing in an 
incorporated municipality unless his 
premises are operated as a farm. The 
stock furnished consists of one or 
two-year-old seedlings or transplants, 
ranging from two to eight inches in 
height, and no order is accepted for 
less than 500 seedlings or 100 trans- 


plants. No stock is given free to 
anyone except to government agen- 
cies for experimental purposes. G. S. 
McIntire, assistant state forester, de- 
partment of conservation, told of the 
operation of state nurseries in that 
department, and E. C. Eckert spoke 
for the state highway department, 
both making plain that the stock 
produced was kept from finding its 
way into the hands of the public. 


Weed Control. 


Passing out an ll-page mimeo- 
graphed outline on methods of weed 
control, C. R. Megee, professor of 














Harold P. Paul. 


farm crops, briefly called attention to 
the fact that the growth habit of a 
weed must be known before the 
proper control method can be under- 
taken. Summer annuals, winter an- 
nuals, biennials and perennials re- 
quire different methods of control. 
Ammonium sulphate and Sinox are 
useful on lawns. Sodium chlorate 
is effective on the important field 
weeds, though it is dangerous to 
handle because of the fire hazard. At 
present it is difficult to get because 
of its use as a war chemical. In its 
place is being offered a new product, 
ammonium sulfamate, which carries 
no fire hazard and may in some ways 
be more effective than sodium chlo- 
rate, though it costs three times as 
much. It is used in spray form, one- 
half to one pound per gallon of water 
to cover 100 square feet. 

For a period of recreation, the 


visitors were taken to the college 
horse barns, where a herd of about 
eighty pure-bred Percherons and 
Belgians won admiration. 


Banquet. 


In the evening was held the ban- 
quet, at which Bert Manahan intro- 
duced State Treasurer Kelly, who 
spoke for Governor Von Wagoner, 
and President Harold Paul intro- 
duced Charles L. Anspach, president 
of the Central Michigan College of 
Education, who hung a succession of 
humorous stories and witticisms on 
the theme of his address, “A Pattern 
for Living—Grin or Growl.” 


Soil Profiles. 


The following morning, after the 
question box period, J. O. Veatch, 
professor of soils, discussed the 
characteristics of soil profiles as they 
affect plant root development. He 
illustrated with diagrams the varia- 
tion of plant roots in shallow and 
deep sand and in various types of 
clay soil. In deep sand soils, moisture 
is the limiting factor in plant growth. 
On the other hand, root penetration 
may be limited in some sandy soils 
because of the high water table and 
lack of aeration. In clay there is a 
wide variation in soil profiles. Root 
penetration is for the most part shal- 
low, and the surface soil may be wet 
or extremely dry. Yet clay soils de- 
veloped under swampy conditions 
run high in natural fertility and the 
soil is durable under good cultiva- 
tion. The principal difficulties in 
management are maintaining good 
tilth and efficient drainage. 


Plant Selections. 
In his second talk, Dr. L. C. Chad- 


wick dwelt on the principles he used 
in his selections of plants presented 
in three series of articles in the 
American Nurseryman and now 
available in booklet form. He be- 
lieved it possible for plantsmen to do 
with ornamentals as orchardists had 
done with fruits, confine planting 
lists to a relatively few first-rate va- 
rieties, rather than to offer generally 
and widely a long list of miscella- 
neous material. Selections were made 
by groups, according to size and cul- 
tivation, and then the respective uses, 
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habits of growth and characteristics 
of plants in the various groups were 
explained. The interest that followed 
his hour-long talk indicated the in- 
creased attention to this subject. 


Evergreen Pests. 


As a control measure for European 
pine shoot moth, Miss Eugenia 
McDaniel, associate professor of en- 
tomology, recommended a new prod- 
uct, Blackleaf 155, and oil, three 
pounds of the former with one quart 
of summer oil to 100 gallons of 
water. This should be applied as a 
mist to the terminals of evergreens, 
two applications being given if pos- 
sible, at the time when the moth 
flies, somewhere between June 15 
and July 1. 

Evergreens may be protected from 
saw flies, she said, by application of 
a mist spray, of three pounds of 
lead arsenate with one quart of sum- 
mer oil to 100 gallons of water, in 
spring before the new growth de- 
velops. In this way the lead ar- 
senate is painted on the twigs for 
the season. Since such a spray can- 
not be applied satisfactorily with 
less than sixty pounds’ pressure, the 
pest must be controlled in small 
plantings at less pressure with a con- 
tact spray of nicotine. 

The Comstock mealy bug, appear- 
ing on Malus floribunda and some 
species of prunus may be controlled 
by a three per cent Bordeaux oil 
emulsion applied at 200 pounds’ pres’ 
sure. The mealy bug which infests 
taxus, she suggested, might be con- 
trolled by a spray of one pint of 
nicotine sulphate to 100 gallons of 
water to which has been added four 
ounces of Dreft. 

Business Session. 

The morning session ended with a 
short discussion of trade matters. 
The delegates to the A.A.N. conven- 
tion at Kansas City reported briefly 
on various phases of the convention; 
they were Harold Paul, Walter 
Monfort, Harry Malter and N. I. 
Kriek. F. R. Kilner, editor of the 
American Nurseryman, was called 
upon to give a résumé of matters 
presented in the important addresses 
at Kansas City. 

Paul Krone, appointed temporary 
state chairman, outlined the program 
for victory garden harvest shows 
and, after some discussion, Bernard 
Ward presented a resolution that the 
Michigan Association of Nurserymen 


heartily support the undertaking, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at noon luncheon, it was de- 
cided to hold the winter meeting 
January 27 and 28, 1943, at the Hotel 
Hayes, Jackson, and to invest associ- 
ation funds in two more war bonds 
of $100 denomination each. 


Camouflage. 

At the afternoon session, C. W. 
Barr, associate professor of landscape 
architecture, who is teaching a course 
in camouflage required of students 
taking advanced military science, dis- 
cussed the use of plant materials for 
this purpose in an illuminating half- 
hour's talk. Emphasizing the impor- 
tance of factory building shadows as 
signposts to bombardiers, he ex- 
plained how plantings can be used 
to break up the shadows and dis- 
guise the form of the structure. The 
use of trees to shade or screen the 
buildings is less important than their 
employment to break up the angles 
and sharp shadows. It is obvious that 
for this purpose large quantities of 
stock are needed, and size may be 
of less consequence than the density 
of the foliage and the length of 
period it is carried on the branch. 


Cherry Selections. 


V. R. Gardner, director of the 
Michigan experiment station, related 
that about 200 strains of the Mont- 
morency cherry were growing at the 
substation at Grand Rapids. _ This 
program was undertaken because it 
had been found that this leading sour 
cherry sported much more frequently 
than was commonly recognized. The 
result was found to be a variation 
in production that he indicated by 
presenting four boxes of cherries 
as three per cent of the yield 
of one 10-year-old tree, two boxes 
from another and one box from a 
third. Total annual yield from the 
respective trees was 125 pounds, 
sixty pounds and twenty-nine pounds. 
Other strains at the Graham station, 
he reported, were annually 200 to 
225 pounds. 

To eliminate the less productive 
or “boarder” trees, he urged that 
care be taken that budwood is 
selected from productive trees in 
propagation of cherries. He asserted 
that nurserymen should have scion 
orchards or use trees of which they 
have production records. 

He declared that similar care 
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should be taken to propagate only 
from virus-free trees, because trees 
affected by the virus disease are low 
in productivity, even if no other 
effect of the virus is shown. 

C. A. Boyer, in response to a 
query, said that the department of 
agriculture was beginning the certifi 
cation of budwood of peaches and 
cherries. He promised an early state- 
ment in regard to virus-free cherries. 
Later he took a party of nurserymen 
out to the plots to inspect the work 
being done in this connection. 

Pruning. 

The final speaker was C. E. Wil- 
don, associate professor of floricul- 
ture, who emphasized the necessity 
of common sense in pruning orna- 
mentals, deploring the reckless and 
widespread use of pruning tools in an 
unreasonable manner. Pruning should 
be undertaken for the rejuvenation 
of shrubs, by cutting out dead or 
aged wood, so that the younger 
growth-producing bloom might be 
encouraged. Pruning is also done to 
shape trees and shrubs, for hedges 
and screens particularly, and in this 
instance discretion and care should 
be exercised. More attention should 
be given to sterilization of pruning 
tools, he said, particularly if newer 
plants are dealt with in a garden of 
successful old plantings. Questions 
arose on a number of related topics, 
which kept discussion going until 
late in the afternoon. 

Exhibits. 

In a near-by room was an exhibit 
of specimens of diseased and infested 
plants, by the department of horticul- 
ture, to acquaint nurserymen with 
the work of common pests. The de- 
partment of landscape architecture 
displayed literature on that subject. 
Herbs in pots, including about a 
score of varieties, came from the 
Joseph S. Martin Co., Painesville, O., 
and W. A. Toole, Baraboo, Wis. 

In the meeting room a vase of 
huge gladioli came from the Ever- 
green Nursery, Percy Foler & Sons, 
Williamston, Mich. 

Notes. 

Vice-president Eugene Heuser was 
kept away by the burial of his 10- 
year-old daughter, who died July 26. 

Bernard Ward was so successful 
in the entertainment a year ago that 
he had been given the job again, 
and he acquitted himself admirably 
once more. 
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Landscape Planning and Planting 


The very name private area indi- 
cates to us the first requirement that 
must be considered by the landscape 
designer when planning for any part 
of this section of the property. Since 
this portion of the grounds functions 
for the outdoor living of the family, 
it is usually necessary to secure some 
measure of privacy by the use of 
hedges, shrub borders or fences for 
most, if not all, of the minor unit 
areas that are to be included therein. 


The degree of privacy and the means 


by which it is secured will depend 
upon the wishes of the family, the 
size of the area involved and the 
nature of the surroundings adjacent 
to the property. All this must be 
kept in mind by the designer as a 
functional requirement for most 
properties. This need of border 
treatment contributes greatly to the 
value of the lawn as a minor unit 
area. 

Nearly all persons appreciate to a 
certain extent the value of the lawn. 
A good lawn is invariably the first 
requirement listed by a client. In 
fact, on many properties a satisfac- 
tory turf area is the only necessity. 
Accordingly, we find the lawn a 
surface which serves as an area for 
outdooor living and a multitude of 
forms of recreation. Its openness 
and breadth are in direct contrast and 
afford a distinct relief from the con- 
fined and shut-in effect of the house 
rooms. Its breadth gives a feeling 
of freedom, restfulness and quiet- 
ness. Its simplicity affords a letdown 
from the turmoil of work and re- 
sponsibility. While many persons 
have not yet learned to use their 
lawns to fullest advantage, no one 
needs to put up any argument in 
defense of their value. The lawn 
as an institution is here to stay. In 
time people will learn to use it more 
effectively. They will learn, also, 
that lawns can vary greatly in their 
degree of beauty. It is in this respect 
that a designer can be of great help 
to his client. 

The aesthetic value of a lawn will 
depend upon one or more of a num- 
ber of factors. Not always are all 
of these factors of equal importance, 
and yet it should be noted that, in 
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XVI. THE PRIVATE AREA: 
Lawns—The First Minor Unit. 


Sixteenth in series of monthly 
articles on the application of 
the principles of landscape 
architecture to the property of 
Mr. Average Citizen, by the 
professor of landscape design in 
the department of horticulture 
at Cornell University. 


numerous cases, neglect of a single 
one may be responsible for the loss 
of the values contributed by the 
others. The designer must weigh the 
importance of all of these considera- 
tions and determine the degree to 
which each should be developed in 
relationship to a given problem. 
The first consideration that I 
should like to mention is the boun- 
daries that should surround each turf 








__ 








Illustration 55.—A slight drop in grade, followed by a rise, adds much to the 


character of the lawn. 


Illustration 56.—Concave grading is the most approved form. 
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area. No turf area can produce a 
really fine effect unless its shape and 
extent is rather clearly delineated by 
some form of boundary. (Note 
boundaries in all illustrations.) This 
forces recognition of the area as a 
lawn. A recognizable outline allows 
the area to have design. Design 
shows through proportion and re- 
lationship and contrast. Boundaries 
also affect the apparent size of the 
enclosed area, giving it extent and 
amplitude that are lost without the 
enclosure. The boundaries allow us 
to shut out objectionable offscape 
views, while good views may be in- 
cluded both through and over the 
marginal planting or treatment. 
Whether the lawn area be formal or 
informal, its boundaries should be 
carefully studied and definitely estab- 
lished. The subject of boundary 
planting will be further amplified in 
a future article dealing with some 
of the common problems of planting 
design. 

The apparent size and extent of a 
turf area influence considerably its 
aesthetic effects. Size in itself is of 


miles of turf or ground cover can 
never in itself constitute a lawn. To 
be a lawn, the turf must be brought 
into relationship with other items. 
The area must be related to the 
house or to the living area terrace. 
It must be related to shrubbery, to 
trees, to borders of flowers, or to 
flower gardens. It must be related 
to a given property and even to the 
people who use that property. A 
good designer attempts to bring the 
lawn area into good relationship with 
these and other factors. 

Every lawn area should appear to 
have good proportion within itself. 
The effect of these proportions is not 
a matter of size and extent, but de- 
pends upon the boundaries. A cer- 
tain rectangular area of lawn may 
appear to have ideal proportions; 
that is, a fine relationship between 
its width and its length. The bound- 
aries make these proportions recog- 
nizable. The superior quality of the 
effect will be equally true whether 
the rectangle is small or large. A 
tiny backyard which is well propor- 
tioned can be fully as _ beautiful 

















Illustration 57.—A free-standing tree and canopy branches in the border add 


depth and distance to the lawn. 


little importance, but size in relation- 
ship to everything else that sur- 
rounds the area is of very great im- 
portance. This is the old question 
of scale. Scale, of course—or re- 
lationship, as I prefer to call it— 
is nothing more than the contrast 
of one object or effect with other 
objects or effects that can be ob- 
served at the same time or that influ 
ence the original object. A certain 
number of square feet or even square 


and effective from the aesthetic point 
of view as a similar situation double 
or triple in size. A well designed 
small yard will be much more beauti- 
ful and valuable than a poorly de- 
signed area many times its extent. 
The relationship of any lawn area to 
its surroundings is therefore of con- 
siderable importance. 

The contour or grading of a lawn 
may influence both materially and 
aesthetically its value. Many people 
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‘seem to think that the lawn should 
always be made flat. Of course, it 
is true that a flat surface is more 
suitable for many lawn games and in 
the small yard it will be used con- 
siderably for recreation. Here, the 
flat lawn is the advisable form of 
grading. Slight changes in grade are 
rarely objectionable (See illustration 
61). The children of one of my 
friends play volley ball and badmin- 
ton in their backyard. The lawn is 
anything but flat. It has a double 
slope toward one end and toward 
one side, and while I have not accu- 
rately checked the amount, I am sure 
that it slopes as much as twelve 
inches for every ten feet of length. 

The turf panels in formal areas 
are usually made as flat and smooth 
as a billiard table. In this situation, 
the lawn is used to produce a special 
effect and under most circumstances 
the flat grading is ideal. If one 
were to place first the best effect of 
plants or features that surround and 
terminate a small lawn panel, then 
the perfectly flat surface is no longer 
desirable. When a lawn area is 
observed mainly from one end, the 
finest aspect is secured by grading 
the first part of the area nearly flat, 
then dipping gradually to a low point 
which would be located approxi- 
mately at two-thirds to four-fifths 
the length of the area and then 
rising more abruptly to an elevation 
slightly above the level of the ground 
at the front end of the lawn. This 
situation is shown in illustration 55. 
In this type of grading, the amount 
of depression and rise should never 
be great. It should, however, be 
definitely noticeable. If a garden 
pool is used in the area, it should 
be placed at the low spot. If a seat, 
architectural feature or flower dis- 
play is selected as a terminal, these 
should be placed on the higher 
ground at the rear. The result of 
this type of grading and arrangement 
gives additional length to an area. It 
provides interesting variation and 
allows the features used to show up 
at best advantage. Such grading 
would rarely interfere with the 
lawn’s normal use for recreation. 

On informal lawns, definitely roll- 
ing land is greatly to be preferred 
over a perfectly flat surface. The 
reason we do not more of 
this type is that grading is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task. There are 
few laborers or other individuals 
who can properly handle a rake. 


see 
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Perhaps it requires something of an 
artist. It is easy to visualize the 
pastoral beauty of the rolling lawn, 
but so often when the work is com- 
pleted we find nothing but a series 
of holes and mounds and ungainly 
and meaningless slopes and banks. 
In spite of the fact that we are faced 
with this difficulty, I believe that we 
should give more attention to this 
type of grading. 

It is a well known fact that the 
majority of people react in a similar 
manner when subjected to certain 
stimuli or effects. While we do not 
know the reason for these reactions, 
the reactions themselves are definite 
and well known. The reactions of a 
large number of people have been 
secured in relationship to certain 
grading effects. When given a 
choice, few people prefer a perfectly 
flat surface. The vast majority of 
people select surfaces that are con- 
cave in effect; that is, lower toward 
the center than toward either side 
or toward the front and rear (See 
illustration 56). Least popular of all 
is the convex surface, one that bows 
upward toward the center or that 
drops downward toward the back 
end. These psychological reactions 
may be of value to the designer of 
lawns. 

The boundaries that surround the 
lawn give us our first good contrast 
of mass to void, of openness to closed 
or filled area. This contrast is of 
considerable importance in producing 
a good lawn effect, and a good re- 
lationship between these factors is 
highly desirable. Always the void 
should be greater in extent or im- 
pressiveness than the mass of ma- 
terial at the sides and rear. It is 
mass that brings the third dimen- 
sional effect into relationship with 
the horizontal. It is mass that intro- 
duces the interest that offsets and 
balances and completes the stability 
and permanence of the low horizon- 
tal. This contrast may be further 
emphasized by the proper introduc- 
tion of objects or features developed 
upon the lawn itself. Any develop- 
ment upon the lawn, however, must 
follow the most careful considera- 
tion. 

The major beauty of the lawn 
is its openness, but we know that 
this very openness must be brought 
into contrast with mass. The open- 
ness, however, must dominate, and 
if a lawn is cut up by banks or paths 
or specimen shrubs and trees or beds 








of flowers, it no longer functions as 
the lawn. A great many people, in- 
cluding unfortunately a few land- 
scape designers, are guilty of this bad 
practice. One has only to examine 
a series of backyards to find out how 
true this is. On the block next to 
me, out of twelve properties, ten 
backyards show features and plant 
materials improperly located in re- 
lationship to the lawn. These vary 
from meaningless and useless per- 
golas to birdbaths, circular flower 
beds and freak and uncommon 








58.—With narrow flower 


Illustration 
borders on either side, the typical lawn 
panel is usually terminated by some archi- 
tectural or special plant development. 


shrubs. Seven of the twelve front 
yards show misplaced shrub plant- 
ing. 

In general it might be said that 
the lawn should be kept clear of 
anything that will break its smooth, 
uninterrupted surface and expanse. 
There are times, however, when ob- 
jects such as birdbaths and specimen 
shrubs and trees and free-standing 
groups of shrubs might well be used. 
A free-standing tree upon the lawn 
may be a thing of great beauty (See 
illustration 57). It may well become 
the climax of the whole lawn effect. 
This may be true also of a single 
shrub, or groups of shrubs or some 
architectural feature. Any object 
used upon the lawn should appear 
to be logically placed. It should bear 
a good relationship both to the lawn 
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and to identical or somewhat similar 
material used around the border. It 
should appear to be part of the 
border itself that has extended out 
and upon the lawn. It ties lawn and 
border together, relating the two. It 
allows the lawn to come up under, 
around and back of the material, 
obscuring and hiding a part of the 
area, thus stimulating the imagination 
and inviting the observer to walk 
over and investigate. 

Any line made by a bank or walk 
or road that crosses a lawn disrupts 
its continuity and reduces materially 
its apparent size. Paths, if necessary, 
should follow around the side of a 
lawn area. Remember that a lawn 
cut by a path or line appears only 
as large as its largest section. Note 
the walk that cuts the turf panel in 
illustration 59. This same thing is 
true of any features or plants set 
upon the lawn, with the possible 
exception of high-branched trees 
which act as canopy. Even such 
trees if used extensively, especially 
through the middle part of the lawn, 
will tend to reduce its apparent size. 
Overhanging trees used along the 
sides and especially at the back end, 
however, tend to increase the feeling 
of space within, for an observer's 
vision as he looks through and under 
the branches is not clear and objects 
are not seen distinctly. This gives 
the effect of depth and distance (See 
illustration 57). 

Another factor that greatly adds 
to the beauty of lawns, although it 
is rarely studied by the homeowner 
or plantsman, is the effect of light 
and shadow on the grass. In your 
imagination contrast the difference 
between a lawn seen in full sunlight 
or in total shadow with a similar 
lawn flecked with an interesting pat- 
tern of light and shade. Adequate 
shadow pattern can be supplied by 
trees located upon the lawn and in 
the boundary treatment, but trees so 
used must be placed with the shadow 
pattern in mind if good results are 
to be obtained. Note shadows in 
illustrations 55, 56, 57 and 61, and 
lack of shadow in 59. 

The final consideration upon 
which the beauty of the lawn will 
depend deals with the ground itself 
and the grass or ground cover ma- 
terial. I shall not make any attempt 
to handle this problem other than to 
call it to your attention and to point 
out that there are many lawns where 
it is highly desirable that uniformity 
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of color and texture in the turf be 
secured. This will be true of the 
average clipped lawn. Occasionally 
we find situations where uniformity 
in the appearance of the ground 
cover is not essential. In fact, it may 
not even be desirable. The more uni- 
form the turf the more artificial is 
its appearance. Lawns tending to- 
ward the informal or verging on the 
naturalistic may well have introduced 
into them other ground cover plants 
in addition to the common grass. 
They may even be planted with 
typical ground cover. Ground covers 
are not used enough, and if lawn 
cutting and maintenance are a serious 
problem, a wisely selected ground 
cover material other than grass will 
give most of the desirable effects of 
a lawn without the necessity of its 
careful maintenance. 

There are four types of minor unit 
lawn areas that may occur in the 
private area of a property. These 
types differ both in function and 
appearance. The first of these, be- 
cause it is the commonest, might be 
called the general lawn (See illustra- 
tions 56 and 57). On the average 
place this is an all-purpose area. Its 
main effect is openness. Its size will 
depend upon the area of the prop- 
erty and the other developments 
thereon. It may be somewhat formal 
or definitely informal in character. 
In shape it may be rectangular or 
oval or even somewhat irregular in 
its outline. Its border treatment 
should be neutral in effect with only 
occasional accent material or features 
introduced. Most of the preceding 
discussion relates to this type of 
lawn. 

The second type of lawn is the 
turf panel. The primary purpose of 
the panel is to afford an open center 
within an intensively developed gar- 
den. Size, shape and proportion here 
play an important role (See illustra- 
tions 58 and 59). While all types 
of lawns as a rule should be longer 
than they are wide, this considera- 
tion is of great importance in the 
development of the turf panel. 

Robert S. Reich, my former assist- 
ant, has completed extensive investi- 
gations in connection with this prob- 
lem. We have on hand the records 
of thousands of individuals who ex- 
amined and studied the shape and 
proportion of lawn panels con- 
structed in the field, observed in 
comparative photographs and care- 
fully built scaled models. Very in- 


teresting results have come from the 
mass of data obtained. The follow- 
ing findings are pertinent to this 
particular problem. 

(a) The general public recognizes 
and agrees relative to the effect in 
question. 

(b) The results of the opinions of 
experts do not differ from those of 
the general public. 

(c) The most pleasing width to 
length ratio in lawn panels is 1 to 3; 
that is, one unit of width looks best 
when compared with three units of 
length. 

(d) The type of enclosure sur- 
rounding a lawn panel has no appre- 
ciable effect upon its proportion. 
There are few designers who would 
normally use the proportions of 1 
to 3 in constructing a lawn panel. 
When seen on paper and to the 
imagination the length seems out of 
proportion to the width. Opinion 
on this study was very definite, and 
the results should be given considera- 
tion by the designer. 

The lawn panel functions more 
as part of the garden than of the 
true lawn. If given sufficient width 
it can be used for lawn sports and 
games, and the writer has seen many 
instances of such use. 

The next type of minor lawn unit 
is the one that we call the glade. 
The glade is nothing more than a 
small secluded area, informal in char- 
acter and functioning as a quiet rest- 
ing place. Frequently it appears as 
a widened area in the midst of shrub- 
bery and overhanging trees along 
paths. The earth carpet is occasion- 
ally composed of clipped grass, but 
is much more likely to be informal 
in character with the grass relatively 
long and interplanted with low 
ground covers and wild flowers. 
These areas constitute a shaded nook 
and are frequently used as outdoor 
picnic areas, in which case they are 
fitted with fireplace and the necessary 
benches and tables. A few years ago 
I developed one of these glades on 
my property. It was located in the 
center of a group of large hawthorn 
trees. It became the play spot for 
the children of the neighborhood 
and was used as a camping site upon 
our own grounds. Without doubt it 
was the most useful spot and the 
most used section of our grounds. 

In design, the glade is adaptable. 
It can be tucked into some out-of- 
the-way corner or developed in a 
widened section of a large shrub 
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border. It can be placed in the small 
wasted space that is often found 
back of a garage. Asa rule, it should 
be located at some distance from the 
house, but I have one place in mind 
where it has been developed next to 
the garden door. In this situation the 
glade is used somewhat like a terrace. 
It is well surrounded and backed by 
shrubbery that screens it completely 
from the service area and the neigh- 
bor’s yard. One side is somewhat 
open and views are obtained across 
the larger lawn beyond. Its floor is 
partly paved with flagstone and 
planted with moss, woodland grass, 
hepaticas and other low wild plants, 
with ferns around the border. In one 
corner is a small, naturalistic pool. 
It has been fitted with a hammock, 
log benches and an outdoor table 
and is used extensively by the family 
for reading, resting and entertaining. 
This type of minor lawn unit might 
be more frequently employed by de- 
signers when planning small home 
properties. 

To make this article complete, at 
least a word or two should be added 
concerning the fourth type of lawn 
unit. The meadow lawn is often 
used upon large properties, on pri- 
vate estates and in parks. It is rarely 
found included in the smaller proper- 
ties. Meadow lawns are just what 
their name indicates. They are por- 
tions of meadow or pasturelike land 
that are never clipped as a regular 
lawn. The shorter-growing native 
grasses and wild field flowers are used 
as a carpet. These are often sup- 
ported by introduced. materials, such 
as poppies and coreopsis. Sometimes 
these areas are cut once or twice 
during the season with a scythe or 
horse-drawn farm mowing machine 
set high. When properly developed 
and used, they may be useful and a 
decided asset to a property. 

The meadow lawn may be used just 
beyond an area of clipped turf to 
give breadth and informality as the 
foreground for a distant pdstoral 
view. It affords an ideal location 
and setting for a small, naturalistic 
pond (See illustration 60). It can 
be employed as a transition area be- 
tween the regular lawn and a strip 
of woodland beyond. It is particu- 
larly useful in conjunction with re- 
modeled farm homes. In many sec- 
tions city people have been locating 
their homes in the country. The 
present gasoline and tire shortage has 
stopped this trend. I look to see it 
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continue, however, after the war. 
For these rural homes, the meadow 
lawn is both appropriate and eco- 
nomical. No one wishes to mow by 
hand an acre or two of grass and this 
type of lawn unit is the best solution. 

There is a real possibility that the 
use of the term lawn as a heading for 
this discussion is both misleading and 
incorrect. Certainly the average per- 
son will think only of clipped grass 
when he hears the term lawn used. 
There are many sections of our coun- 
try where we cannot grow good grass 
and where lawns as such are practi- 
cally an impossibility. The funda- 
mental idea back of this discussion 
is not the turf; it is the effect and 
usefulness of open areas that give 
a feeling of breath and extent (See 
illustrations 56, 57 and 61). Whether 
it is possible or not to use grass as a 
carpet, areas such as these are de- 
sirable in every part of our country. 
From the design point of view, the 
floor covering is relatively unim- 
portant. As a matter of fact, it is 
probably better that the material 
used for this purpose should be in 
harmony with and reflect the char- 
acter of the surrounding natural 
country. Lawns may be all right and 
desirable, but the primary function 
of these areas is not that of a turf 
garden. 





PRAISE, INDEED. 


Just a word to tell you that you 
did a very good job of reporting the 
A. A. N. convention, considering the 
great range of subjects that were dis- 
cussed and the limited space at your 
disposal. You certainly presented a 
very good picture—at least that is 
my reaction. H. B. Tukey. 





FIRST AGAIN. 


I want to thank you for spelling 
my first name correctly in the August 
1 issue. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, it is the first time that I have 
seen it spelled absolutely correct in 
any of the papers of whose pages 
I may have the file. Bj. Loss. 





SEALED bids will be received at 
the district engineer's office at Louis- 
ville, Ky., August 21, for materials 
for improvement of the Louisville- 
Cincinnati road, including 118 trees, 
44,423 square yards of bluegrass 
sod, 7,000 tons of fertilizer, 1,674 
pounds of bluegrass seed and round- 
ing slopes of 6,837 linear feet. 
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Illustration 59.—Lawn panels are often employed on terraces. 


Illustration 60.—The meadow lawn affords an ideal setting for a small artificial 
pond or brook. 


Illustration 61.—The shadow-patterned sloping lawn adds charm to this Ithaca city 
backyard. Note that the main yard has been kept open. 
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Wartime Transportation 


The first objective of the -emer- 
gency transportation committee was 
to determine as accurately as possible, 
and as soon as possible, what our 
own transportation situation was. A 
questionnaire was prepared for this 
purpose. and sent to 233 concerns, 
representing the majority of freight 
shippers. .Of these, 151 made re- 
turns with data. 

A total of 1,225 boxcars, 1,056 
refrigerator cars.and a volume of 
l.c.l. freight amounting to 2,331 cars 
have been reported. 

We have determined the approxi- 
mate needs of shippers in each region 
for boxcars and refrigerator cars 
in both fall and spring. 

For example, we know now that 
from the northeastern section of 
the United States, two and one-half 
times more nursery stock is loaded in 
the spring than in the fall; that 
seventy-three per cent of the cars 
needed in the fall are boxcars, and 
that sixty-three per cent of the cars 
needed in the spring are boxcars. 
We know that thirty-seven per cent 
of the cars loaded are consigned to 
points within the territory, and that 
forty-five per cent of these cars are 
consigned to the central states. We 
know that,.of the cars consigned to 
nurserymen in the northeastern re- 
gion, thirty-two per cent originate in 
the southeast and twenty-three per 
cent originate on the west coast, and 
only fourteen per cent originate 
within a short-haul. distance. We 
know that.of the thirty-two per cent 
originating in the southeast and of 
the twenty-three per cent originat- 
ing on the. west coast, sixty-five and 
seventy-nine. per cent, respectively, 
are refrigerator cars, which will 
approximately supply the demand of 
northeastern shippers for their rela- 
tively low. demand for this type of 
equipment. 

Such data as I have just-given you 
for this northeastern region is avail- 
able for all. shipping territories of 
the country. 

We. have-gathered data from state 
regulatory officials and others on the 
volume of fruit plant production and 
shipments. We know that more than 
5,000,000 tree fruit plants are grown 





Excerpts from report of emergency trans- 
portation committee, presented at A. A. N. 
convention, by Charles S. Burr, chairman. 


and shipped annually from the nurs- 
eries of this country to orchardists 
and homeowners. Our data on this 
production is not complete, and the 
figure, if an accurate total was ob- 
tainable, might easily reach 7,000,000. 
We have records showing an annual 
production and shipment of about 
300,000,000 plants of small fruits, in- 
cluding raspberries, blackberries, .cur- 
rants, gooseberries, boysenberries, 
strawberries, etc., and this figure, too, 
is not an accurate total. It might 
well be 400,000,000. And then there 
is a volume of garden roots, such as 


Charles S. Burr. 


asparagus and rhubarb, that we have 
not attempted to determine. These 
early-producing fruit plants and 
garden roots are essential to the 
success of the victory garden pro- 
gram. 

From many mail-order concerns we 
have received data that may be of 
value at a later date. For example, up 
to ninety per cent of one concern’s 
mail orders carry some kind of fruit- 
producing plant, although others run 
as low as thirteen per cent. Up to 
seventy-five per cent of one con- 
cern’s orders go to rural areas, al- 
though here again the range is down 
to ten per cent. Relatively little of 
this material goes by freight; the 
majority goes by parcel post, (a 
revenue-producing item for the gov- 
ernment) with express a close second 
in volume. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


In regard to car loading covered 
by O. D. T. order 1, the carriers 
were prohibited to move a car loaded 
with lc. or merchandise freight 
after May 1, unless it was loaded to 
a minimum weight of six tons; after 
July 1, eight tons, and after Septem- 
ber 1,ten tons. Exceptions were made, 
however, for cars loaded to full vis- 
ible capacity, for cars containing 
perishables and for refrigerator cars 
loaded in the direction of their nor- 
mal empty movement. These excep- 
tions offer relief for nurserymen 
shipping bare-root material in l.c.l. 
lots, which normally do not reach 
the minimum of 20,000 pounds. 


The committee in its short period 
of activity has assembled data never 
before assembled, which give us a 
clear picture of our rail freight move- 
ment. It is expected to be of value 
in adjusting freight movements so 
that as little trouble as possible may 
be had in securing cars and expe- 
diting delivery. It has collected data 
on the volume of fruit-producing 
plants produced and shipped by va- 
rious means. It has been in coopera- 
tion with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads on our specific situa- 
tion. 

The committee recommends that 
each member of the A. A. N. adopt 
the following rules as the policy gov- 
erning his business organization: 

(a) Load all cars to the full visible 
capacity of the car, combining ship- 
ments with other near-by nurserymen 
wherever possible. Order full cars 
of supplies, such as fertilizer, peat, 
etc., combining such orders with 
other neighboring nurserymen. 

(b) Load and unload cars prompt- 
ly. Resolve that from now on you 
will pay no demurrage. 

(c) Remove all debris from the 
car completely, so that the car will 
be ready for immediate service and 
will not have to go to the cleaning 
yard. 

(d) Wherever possible have cars 
consigned to a near-by terminal, in 
order to avoid the delay of shifting 
for a short haul to your town on a 
branch line. You will get earlier de- 
livery and the car will be back in 
service more promptly. 

(e) Order cars only as needed. 

(f) Route by the most direct way. 
Use no circuitous routing. 

(g) Use boxcars wherever pos- 
sible rather than refrigerators. 

(h) Cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent in “keeping cars rolling.” 
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Victory Garden Harvest Shows 


Enthusiasm for the victory garden 
harvest show program, outlined at 
the Kansas City convention by J. W. 
Johnston, managing director, con- 
tinued in the ranks of the American 
Association of Nurserymen after 
members returned home from the 
meeting. 

Horticulture is asked to raise 
$2,000,000 for army and navy relief 
societies through the holding of 
20,000 shows this coming fall. The 
A. A. N. had already become one of 
the sponsors of these shows and had 
appointed one of its members in 
each state to serve on the state com- 
mittee. The state committees will 
appoint county committees, and the 
county committees will spread the 
word to every community in the 
country. The president of the Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs called for each 
of its 4,700 affiliated clubs to stage a 
show as a “command performance.” 
All phases of horticulture are backing 
the program. Every nurseryman 
should actively cooperate in his local 
show. If one has not been started 
in his town, then he should start 
the ball moving himself, seeking the 
cooperation of the garden clubs, 








A. A. N. STATE MEMBERS. 


Alabama—Henry Homer Chase, Chase. 
Connecticut, Peter Cascio, West Hartford. 
Delaware—R. G. Bunting, Selbyville. 
Florida—Richard H. Simpson, Monticello 
Idaho—D. C. Petrie, Boise. 
Illinois—William J. Smart, Dundee. 
Iowa—Wayne Ferris, Hampton. 
Kansas—Charles Nelson, McPherson. 
Kentucky—Louis Hillenmeyer, Jr., Lexing- 
ton. 
Louisiana—Sam Scheinuk, Baton Rouge. 
Maine—Clinton D. Wallace, Portland. 
Maryland—David Stoner, Westminster. 
Massachusetts, Donald Wyman, North Ab- 
ington. 
Michigan—Robert Essig, Romeo. 
Mississippi— Herman Owen, Columbus. 
New Hampshire—Isaac Williams, Exeter. 
New Mexico—Mr. Honeycutt, Albu- 
querque. 
New York—John Kelly, Dansville. 
North Carolina—Luther Harkey, Charlotte. 
North Dakota—E. C. Hilborn, Valley City. 
Ohio—William Natorp, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—C. E. Garee, Noble. 
Pennsylvania—J. F. Styler, Concordville. 
Rhode Island— Hugo DeWildt, Greenwood. 
South Carolina—Mrs. R. B. Taylor, Greer. 
South Dakota—Harry Dybvig, Colton. 
Tennessee—F. C. Boyd, McMinnville. 
Utah—Ray Kirkland, Bountiful. 
Virginia—T. D. Watkins, Midlothian. 
Washington—Frank Bonnell, Seattle. 


woman's clubs, civic organizations, 
Boy Scouts and any other group rep- 
resenting commercial, amateur or 
professional gardening interests. 

Here is what the A. A. N. pro- 
poses to do, according to the execu- 
tive secretary's statement: 

(1) Assume a $3,500 burden to 
cover a part of the general headquar- 
ters expense, much of which is vol- 
untary help, but the stenographers 
and clerks, needed to handle corre- 
spondence, must be paid. 

(2) $3,500 as an underwriting 
fund for several major shows wher- 
ever needed to get them organized 
and under way. This fund will en- 
sure shows in all major cities of the 
country and, being a revolving fund, 
may be used several times. 

(3) $3,000 to insure in about fif- 
teen major shows, selected from 
coast to coast, the display of educa- 
tional exhibits of home food storage, 
food preservation and food canning. 
Cooperation will be with state insti- 
tutions in this phase of the program. 

President Frank S. LaBar says: 
“All in attendance at the conven- 
tion were convinced that it would 
be nothing short of unwise to fail to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded by the victory garden har- 
vest shows. This not alone means 
financial support to the extent of a 
voluntary contribution equal to fifty 
per cent of our current dues, but af- 
fords an opportunity to manifest our 
patriotic impulses coupled with un- 
doubted resultant benefits. (It is un- 
derstood that any part not expended 
in this effort is to be devoted to pro- 
motional work of general benefit.)” 

The special committee presenting a 
report on this subject at the final 
session of the A. A. N. convention 
put the matter to a vote—received 
unanimously — with the following 
recommendations: 

“In the belief that this association 
and its members face a period during 
which it must of necessity establish 
its identity by an active participation 
in the national emergency, 

“We recommend cooperation by 
each individual in the victory garden 
harvest shows to be held for the 
benefit of the army and navy relief, 
and also recommend a sufficient re- 


volving fund to implement the carry- 
ing out of this patriotic war effort. 
“We suggest that the American 
Association of Nurserymen sponsor 
the victory garden harvest shows and 
associated activities, and that a spe- 
cial committee be appointed by the 
president to solicit the members of 
the A. A. N. on a voluntary basis. 
“We further suggest that they con- 








TEMPORARY STATE CHAIRMEN. 


Alabama—Mrs. Frank Craddock, Mobile. 
Arizona—Mrs. M. G. Sanders, Phoenix. 
a * eines Mary McKnight, Arkadel- 
phia. 
California—Lovell Swisher, Pasadena. 
Colorado—Clayton Watkins, Fort Collins. 
Connecticut—Mrs. A. N. Creadick, New 
Haven. 
Delaware—Mrs. W. S. Dutton, Wilming- 
ton. 
Florida—Richard H. Simpson, Monticello. 
Georgia—Mrs. E. Dorsey, Jr., Atlanta. 
Idaho—D. C. Petri, Boise. 
Illinois—Lester J. Norris, St. Charles. 
Indiana—Mrs. G. Hughel, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Wayne Ferris, Hampton. 
Kansas—W. F. Griesa, Lawrence. 
Kentucky—Mrs. V. R. Love, Louisville. 
Louisiana—Miss Camilla Bradley, New Or- 
leans. 
Maine—Clinton D. Wallace, Portland. 
Maryland—Robert W-. Johnston, Balti- 
more. 
Massachusetts—No appointment. 
Michigan—Paul Krone, East Lansing. 
Minnesota—Vincent Bailey, St. Paul. 
Mississippi Herman Owen, Columbus 
Missouri—George H. Pring, St. Louis. 
Montana—Mrs. Louis P. Sanders, Butte. 
Nebraska—Donald Wilcox, Omaha. 
Nevada—No appointment. 
New Hampshire—lIsaac Williams, Exeter. 
New Jersey—Mrs. L. M. Hull, Boonton. 
New Mexico—Mrs. George Doolittle, Al- 
buquerque. 
New York—Eugene Boerner, Newark. 
North Carolina—Mrs. D. J. Lybrook, Ad- 
vance. 
North Dakota—E. C. Hilborn, Valley City. 
Ohio—W. Ray Murphy, Cincinnati. 
eo Ethel Little, Oklahoma 
ity. 
Oregon—Mrs. Daniel Heffner, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Dr. Warren B. Mack, State 
College. 
Rhode Island—W. A. Bowers, Providence. 
South Carolina—Mrs. A. F. Storm, Mount 
Holly. 
South Dakota—Ben Siebrecht, Aberdeen. 
Tennessee—Governor P. Cooper, Nash- 
ville. 
Texas—Mrs. Edgar Padgitt, Belle Claire. 
Utah—Ray Kirkland, Bountiful. 
Vermont—Mrs. L. P. Smith, Burlington. 
Virginia—Robert Brown, Waynesboro. 
Washington—R. R. Williams, Tacoma. 
West Virginia—Mrs. H. P. Schley, Shep- 
ardstown. 
Wisconsin—H. J. Rahmlow, Madison. 
Wyoming—Dr. W. W. Horsley, Lowell. 
District of Columbia—Granville Gude, 
Washington. 
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tribute an amount equal to fifty per 
cent of their current dues, and that 
if any members cannot contribute 
this amount they be urged to partici- 
pate to the best of their ability so 
that we can demonstrate 100 per cent 
backing of this war effort by the 
A. A. N.” 

In a letter sent to members August 
3, soliciting contributions—to be for- 
warded to William J. Smart, chair- 
man of the victory garden harvest 
show committee, 636 Southern build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.—the com- 
mittee reinforced those recommenda- 
tions with the following appeal: 

“We dare not render lip service 
only to our boys in service. We 
solicit your cooperation. This is en- 
tirely voluntary, and as indicated in 
the committee report, if you do not 
feel able to contribute the amount 
suggested, do not let this keep you 
from contributing something. We 
want to show 100 per cent of our 
members on the roll. 

“These funds will be used to in- 
sure that victory garden harvest 
shows contain educational features 
and to assist other organizations in 
sharing the clerical expenses of the 
national headquarters office. The 
girls in the office are the only paid 
employees of victory garden harvest 
shows, and even in this office much 
of the work is voluntary. 

“Time is important!. Do not lay 
this letter aside! We are confident 
you will contribute to this worthy 
effort, and the only decision you have 
to make is the size of your voluntary 
contribution. Several at the conven- 
tion pledged 100 per cent of their 
1942-43 dues. 

“All funds are to be handled 
through the Washington office under 
the control of the executive commit- 
tee, and with the active participation 
of this harvest show committee. 

“Our national cooperation with 
victory garden harvest shows will re- 
sult in a large amount of favorable 
national publicity for your industry. 
Send your contribution to the Wash- 
ington office without delay. We 
must get operating at once!” 

An 8-page pamphlet was distrib- 
uted at Kansas City describing in 
detail the suggested procedure for 
staging harvest shows. Doubtless 
other copies are available on request 
to the office of J. W. Johnston, man- 
aging director, victory garden harvest 
shows, 230 West Forty-first street, 
New York city. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


A.A.N. Committee Reports 


BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


The work of the committee on 
botanical gardens and arboretums 
may properly be divided into two 
parts—that having to do with the 
national arboretum at Washington, 
D. C., and that with the evolution 
and continuing progress of the 
American Association of Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums. 


In a national emergency such as 
now grips our nation, it is not sur- 
prising that most progressive activi- 
ties must, of necessity, be suspended. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor, those members 
of your committee able to reach 
Washington were called in to consul- 
tation on several occasions. October 
8, the chairman of your committee 
and Henry Hicks appeared before 
Mr. Scott, who had been delegated 
by the bureau of the budget to study 
this proposition and recommend ac- 
tion. At this hearing, we advocated 
not only the renewal of the regular 
appropriation of $54,000 a year for 
the maintenance and build-up of the 
arboretum, but also $250,000 for pur- 
chase of land needed to round out 
and straighten out the boundary lines 
of the present area, especially on both 
sides of the main entrance on M 
street. The former was received; the 
latter was not. 


November 15, the chairman at- 
tended the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the advisory council of the na- 
tional arboretum, at which the his- 
tory of the movement was reviewed 
to date and the future development 
discussed. A report of Dr. E. C. 
Auchter, summarizing progress to 
date and plans of the Department of 
Agriculture will appear in the pro- 
ceedings. 

During the past seven months cer- 
tain areas within the arboretum have 
been temporarily taken over by the 
training division of ‘the United 
States Army, for it will be remem- 
bered that on this tract adjoining 
the Anacostia river is Mount Hamil- 
ton, the highest point within the 
District of Columbia, hence an excel- 
lent lookout and base for antiair- 
craft guns. 

The American Association of Bo- 
tanical Gardens and Arboretums has 
held two meetings, one October 11, 





1941, at the Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Ill., the other April 26, 1942, 
at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. From approximately 100 arbo- 
retums and botanical gardens in the 
United States, more than seventy-five 
are represented on the membership 
list of this organization and more 
than thirty of this nation-wide 
group were in attendance at the con- 
vention at Swarthmore. 


Definite progress has been made 
by this organization in plans for the 
publication of a book on arboretums 
with which it is hoped there may be 
published a supplement to the direc- 
tory of arboretums and botanical gar- 
dens, which for some time was car- 
ried on by this committee. 


When this war is over, it is be- 
lieved that there may be expected a 
greater development in our present 
arboretums as well as the inaugura- 
tion of new state arboretums or ar- 
boretums in connection with our 
land-grant colleges where suitable. 

Robert Pyle, Chairman. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


As a result of our continued ef- 
forts during the past twelve months 
to effect reductions and bring about 
a more equitable relationship in the 
rates on nursery stock, we are in 
a position to report satisfactory 
progress in this respect. 

During the period named we have 
been successful in having the carriers 
establish column 55, or fourth-class 
rates on nursery stock on less than 
carload lots, packed in bales, bundles, 
crates, barrels or boxes, within south- 
western, southeastern and western 
trunk line territories.’ The average 
reduction in freight rates approx- 
imates twenty-five per cent. In trans- 
continental territory, which is that 
section of the country roughly de- 
scribed as west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, a reduction of approximately 
twenty-five per cent of freight rates 
was secured through the medium of 
having the classification rating ap- 
plied to nursery stock changed from 
second to third class. 

Our efforts with the railroads serv- 
ing points in the Atlantic seaboard 
territory pointed to the establish- 
ment of column 55, or fourth- 
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class rating, on nursery stock as 
hereinabove described, having in 
mind that this should be the uniform 
rating applicable through the coun- 
try. At a hearing held to consider 
this request, the carriers declined 
to establish this basis of rates. Hav- 
ing in mind that the rate level in 
the Atlantic seaboard territory is 
much lower than that applicable in 
other rate territories, it was deter- 
mined that the higher class rating 
for this commodity did not mean 
that it was bearing rates on a rela- 
tively higher level than in territories 
where column 55, or fourth-class 
rating, was applicable, since the lat- 
ter rating resulted in application of 
rates on just as high a level as that 
resulting from application of the 
third-class rating in Atlantic sea- 
board territory. 

In addition to the relief secured 
in southeastern territory by estab- 
lishment of the column 55, we were 
able to secure adjustments through 
the application of graduated mini- 
mum weights to a sliding scale of 
class rates. For example, the class 
40 rating is now being applied to 
a minimum weight of 12,000 pounds 
on shipments moving in cars in ex- 
cess of forty feet seven inches, but 
not exceeding fifty feet six inches. 
Class 25 rating will be applicable 
to a minimum weight of 20,000 
pounds on shipments moving in cars 
not exceeding forty feet seven 
inches, and 32,400 pounds in cars in 
excess of that length. These ratings 
will be applicable from Oklahoma 
and Texas nursery shipping points 
to St. Louis, East St. Louis and Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo., 
and substantially the entire western 
trunk line territory. 





Henry W. Endres. 


Our efforts will be continued in 
the direction of establishing the 
column 55, or fourth-class rating, 
on nursery stock in less than carload 
lots for application in transconti- 
nental territory, where the column 
55 has heretofore been limited by 
an expiration date as of June 1, 1942. 
We have now been successful in hav- 
ing that expiration date canceled 
and the said rates placed on a per- 
manent basis in the tariffs. Addi- 
tionally, we have been successful in 
establishing ratings based on grad- 
uated minimum weights from Shen- 
andoah, Ia., to St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis and Denver territory. 

Charles Sizemore. 





BERBERIS JULIANAE. 


The wintergreen barberry is one 
of the hardiest of all the evergreen 
barberries. Its normal habit of 
growth is upright, somewhat leggy 
and open at the base, and it reaches 
a height of about six feet. Its native 
habitat is central China, and it was 
introduced into this country early 
in the present century. 

In more recent years a type of 
Berberis julianae, supposedly intro- 
duced by the federal bureau of plant 
introductions, has found its way 
into the trade. It differs from the 
species in being more compact, be- 
ing less inclined to be leggy and 
having slightly smaller, darker green 
foliage. Where it is possible to ob- 
tain this type, it is preferred to the 
species. 

The foliage of the wintergreen 
barberry is attractive. The leaves 
are narrow, spiny, dark green above 
and paler beneath, about one and 
one-quarter to two and one-half 
inches long. The flowers are rela- 
tively small and yellow and are fol- 
lowed by bluish-black fruits. 

Like most of the evergreen bar- 
berries, Berberis julianae is consid- 
ered indifferent as to soil type and 
will stand sun or partial shade. 
Plants are free from troublesome 
insects and diseases. From observa- 
tion, the evergreen barberries do not 
appear to do so well in the midwest 
as in the east. Often in the midwest 
considerable winter injury is expe- 
rienced. Propagation is by seeds or 
cuttings. 

Berberis julianae can be used as 
a low hedge, for mass planting with 
other selected broad-leaved ever- 
greens in the evergreen border, rock 
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garden or foundation planting or as 
a specimen plant. Some corrective 
pruning when the plants are small 
will aid the development of better 
specimens. L. C. C. 





LANDSCAPE OFFICERS. 
William A. Natorp, head of the 


organization which bears his name, at 
Cincinnati, O., was elected president 
of the National Landscape Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, the landscape 
group within the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, at the Kansas 
City convention last month. 

Vice-president is Henry W. Endres, 
manager of the Westover Nursery 
Co., University City, Mo., and secre- 
tary, reelected for another year, is 
Harold E. Hunziker, M. J. Hunziker 
& Sons, Niles, Mich. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were B. L. Potter, Potter Nurseries, 
Huntington, W. Va., for region 2; 
Vernon Marshall, Marshall's Nurs- 
eries, Arlington, Neb., for region 4, 
and Ray D. Hartman, Leonard Coates 
Nurseries, San Jose, Cal., for region 6. 

The holdover members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are Donald Wy- 
man, Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., for region 1; Arthur 
L. Palmgren, Palmgren’s Nurseries, 
Glenview, Ill., for region 3, and Ed- 
ward L. Baker, Baker Bros. Nurs- 
eries, Fort Worth, Tex., for region 5. 
Cornelius P. Van Tol, Teaticket, 
Mass., retiring president, becomes ex- 
ecutive committee member at large. 





William A. Natorp. 





Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


[Association secretaries are invited to 
supply dates and places of coming meetings 
as soon as they are set. 


August 19 and 20, Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Tyler. 

August 25 to 27, National Shade Tree 
Conference, La Salle hotel, Chicago. 

September 15, Nebraska Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

September 15 and 16, Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association, Beatley's hotel, Indian 
Lake, Russel Point. 

September 24 to 26, California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Sac- 
ramento. 

December 8 and 9, 1942, Minnesota 
State Nurserymen's Association, Radisson 
hotel, Minneapolis. 

January 5 to 7, 1943, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 12 to 14, Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen'’s Association, La Salle hotel, 
Chicago. 

January 21 and 22, Ohio Nurserymen's 
Association, Deshler Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, following short course at Ohio 
State University, January 18 to 20. 

January 27 and 28, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hayes hotel, Jackson, 
Mich. 





TEXAS PROGRAM. 


The program for the forty-second 
annual convention of the Texas As- 
sociation of Nurserymen provides a 
number of important wartime fea- 
tures for the sessions at the Black- 
stone hotel, Tyler, August 19 and 20. 

Preliminary events are scheduled 
for Tuesday, August 18. Early ar- 
rivals will visit Tyler nurseries and 
rose fields while registration pro- 
ceeds at the hotel and trade exhibits 
are set up in the free hotel space. 
The executive committee will meet at 
2 p. m. In the evening there will be 
a reception, at the invitation of local 
growers, with Earl Story, chairman 
of the Tyler chamber of commerce 
convention committee, in charge. 

August 19, at 8:30 a. m., is sched- 
uled the annual meeting of the East 
Texas Rose Growers’ Association, 
J. A. Bostick, Rose Hill Farms, Tyler, 
president. 

August 20, at 9 a. m., will be held 
the annual meeting of the Texas 
chapter of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, R. P. Verhalen, 
Scottsville, president. Report of the 
recent convention will be given, and 
election of ‘officers and delegates for 
1943 will be held. R. P. White, na- 
tional secretary, will be present. 


The program of the convention 
sessions follows: 


AUGUST 19, 10 A. M. 
Call to order, by President Clark Kidd. 
Invocation. 
Song, O. S. Gray, Arlington, leading the 
assembly. 
Address of welcome, by Glenn Flynn, 
president, Tyler Chamber of Commerce. 
Response, by J. B. Baker, Jr., Fort Worth. 
Introduction of guests. 
Report of secretary-treasurer, by Harvey 
Mosty, Kerrville. 
Committee reports by chairmen: 
Legislative—J. M. Ramsey, Austin. 
Special horticultural—L. M. Riggs, 
Longview. 

Obituary—Ray McCarter, Arlington. 

Membership—Phil Scherz, San Angelo. 

Tax-supported nurseries—E. L. Baker, 
Fort Worth. 

Trade barriers—J. M. DelCurto, Austin. 

Nomenclature—S. H. Yarnell, College 
Station. 

Early nursery history—P. A. Winkler, 
Beaumont. 

National Legislative Council—Harvey 
Mosty, Kerrville. 

Nursery short course—Howard Locke, 
New Braunfels. 

Transportation — George Verhalen, 
Scottsville. 

Victory garden—Steve Verhalen, Scotts- 
ville. 

Finance—Jesse Breedlove, E. D. 
Barlow, retired. 

Appointment of special convention com- 
mittees. 

Announcements by arrangements commit- 
tee cochairmen, J. C. Ratsek and Jesse 
Breedlove. 

AUGUST 19, 12:15 P. M. 
Luncheon. Guests: F. R. Kilner, editor, 

American Nurseryman, Chicago, Ill.; V. E. 

Martin, editor, Southern Florist & Nurs- 

eryman, Fort Worth, Tex. Speaker: Rich- 

ard P. White, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, Wash- 
ington, 


for 


Steve Verhalen. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


AUGUST 19, 2 P. M. 

“Texas Chapter, Victory Garden Pro- 
gram,” Steve Verhalen, chairman, present- 
ing Murray Ramsey, Ramsey's Austin 
Nursery, Austin; Ross R. Wolfe, Wolfe's 
Nursery, Stephenville; J. F. Rosborough, 
extension horticulturist, Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station; E. L. Baker, 
state victory garden councilor. 

Field trip to inspect agricultural experi- 
ment station’s rose work, led by P. R. 
Johnson, superintendent; J. C. Ratsek, 
horticulturist; Eldon Lyle, pathologist; 
Prof. J. H. Sorrels, chemical engineer, 
A. & M. College; Dr. S. H. Yarnell, chief, 
experiment station, College Station; Dr. 
Walter Flory, horticulturist, experiment 
station, College Station; H. F. Morris, 
superintendent, experiment station, Na- 
cogdoches. (Outlining research on devel- 
opment of understocks, culture, storage, 
disease and insect control, and extraction 
of rose oil for perfume and cosmetics.) 


AUGUST 19, 6 P. M. 


Tyler state park (transportation fur- 
nished visitors as guests of Tyler nursery- 
men)—Swimming, boating, fishing, sup- 
per, refreshments, sports, dancing; regis- 
tration badge admits visitors to all park 
facilities. 

AUGUST 20, 9:30 A. M. 

Address, by H. D. Shuford, vice-presi- 
dent, Moore Grocery Co., Tyler, and 
member of American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association committee on private trucking 
regulations. 

Address, by W. T. Long, Jr., district 
associate director, rail transport division, 
of Defense Transportation, Dallas, 

ex. 

Address, by Wayne H. Bovee, produc- 
tion and inventory analyst, priorities divi- 
sion, War Production Board. 

Address, by James Landers, regional 
tire rationing branch, W.P.B. 

Address, “Nursery Aid in the Camou- 
flage Program,” by Capt. F. T. Hillman, 
Jr., U. S. War Department engineer office, 
Galveston, Tex. 


AUGUST 20, 12:15 P. M. 


Luncheon. Presentation of Arp Nurs- 
ery Co. award for achievement in T. A. N. 


AUGUST 20, 1:30 P. M. 


Address, “Production Facts about Vital 
Medicinal Plants,” by Paul Kolachov, chief 
chemist, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Final business session: Report of special 
committees; election of officers; selection 
of 1943 meeting place. 


Activities for the ladies during the 
convention have not yet been out- 
lined, but interesting events will be 
scheduled. Wholesale and supply 
firms may reserve free space in the 
trade exhibits by writing C. R. 
Heaton, Smith county agent, Court- 
house, Tyler, Tex. 





STEVE VERHALEN. 


Steve Verhalen, who will report at 
the Texas convention on the excel- 
lent work of his committee in the 
victory garden program, is the eldest 
of the six sons of Ray P. Verhalen, 
of the Verhalen Nursery Co., Scotts- 
ville, Tex. He was born June 20, 
1917, near Pecos, Tex., but has spent 





AUGUST 15, 1942 


all but the first three and one-half 
years of his life in the nursery atmos- 
phere at Scottsville. He worked 
there each summer until the end of 
his schooling, which included four 
years at St. Edward's, Austin, after 
completion of high school. Then he 
was trained in advertising and selling, 
in which effort he has traveled con- 
siderably and met many in the trade. 
On one trip to Tulsa, Okla., in 1940, 
he met Marjorie Braymer and mar- 
ried her. They now have a daughter 
just past 1 year of age. He reflects 
the enthusiasm of his father, feeling 
that there are as many unexplored 
fields for development in the nursery 
as in radio or aircraft, and he 
asserts that an ambitious man has a 
better chance in the nursery field 
than in most other businesses. 





SHADE TREE PROGRAM. 


Changes and problems arising from 
the war and of direct concern to the 
practicing arborists and scientists who 
compose the membership of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference will 
be high lights of that organization's 
eighteenth meeting, to be held Au- 
gust 25 to 27 at the La Salle hotel, 
Chicago. The program follows: 


AUGUST 25, MORNING. 

Meeting of board of governors. 

Open meeting of the National Arbo- 
rists’) Association. Addresses: “Priority 
Regulations on Tools, Equipment and Ma- 
terials,” by Lee R. McCullough, War Pro- 
duction Board, Chicago; “Consumer Serv- 
ices,” by Leonard Sperry, Office of Price 
Administration, Chicago. 

AUGUST 25, 1:30 P. M. 

Addresses of welcome, by George Don- 
aghue, Chicago park district, and Charles 
G. Sauers, forest preserve district. Re- 
sponse by Dr. E. N. Cory, of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, president of the 
conference. 

Business meeting: Reports of secre- 
tary, treasurer, editor, standing commit- 
tees and special committees. 

Panel discussion: “Arboriculture and 
National Defense—How May the Arbori- 
cultural Profession Serve a National War?” 
Viewpoint of the commercial arborist, by 
Vance I. Shield, Clayton, Mo.; of the city 
forester and park superintendent, by J. M. 
Bennett, Detroit, Mich., and of the scien- 
tist, by Dr. E. P. Felt, Stamford, Conn. 

Panel discussion: “How I Am Meeting 
the Wartime Situation,” by E. W. Hig- 
gins, Arlington, Mass.; S$. W. Parmenter, 
Kent, O.; Paul L. Sandahl, Des Moines, 
Ia., and R. M. Weakley, Warren, Pa. 


AUGUST 25, EVENING. 

Dinner and business meeting, National 
Arborists’ Association. 

Meeting of city foresters and park super- 
intendents. 

Smoker and general get-together, spon- 
sored by the Midwest Institute of Park 
Executives. 

AUGUST 26, MORNING. 

Panel discussion: “Status of Insecticides 

and Fungicides: Wartime Entomology, 





Nematode-Resistant 
Peach Species 


U. S. D. A. Importations (S. P. I. 

36485, 55885 and 55886, Natives 

of India and China) — third 

year’s growth on Kirkman Nurs- 
eries property 


Trade orders for fall 1942 de- 
liveries of nematode-resistant 
peach seed are being booked at 
this time. 

Our hundred-acre isolated 
orchard block of carefully prop- 

agated trees for rootstock purposes only (fruit has no value) is in 
seed production. 

Included in this project are important varieties of peach, almond, 
Myro, Mariana, mek and cherry—each propagated from single parent 
trees selected by State Universities and Senachnentel Stations for out- 


standing vigor and resistance to pests and diseases. 

Intensive foreign and domestic research and experimentation is rep- 
resented in this isolated nursery seed project. 

Correspondence and propagating orders solicited. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES 32% TRACY. 








Take the Advantage 
PLACE YOUR ORDER BY SEPTEMBER 15 


LINING-OUT STOCK 
CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Abelia Grandiflora 

Buxus Sempervirens 
Jasmine Floridum 

Nandina Domestica 
Pyracantha Coccinea Lalandi 


Biota Aurea Nana 

Biota Aurea Nana Globosa 
Biota Bakeri 

Biota Bonita 

Cupressus Fastigiata Worthiana 


WE ALSO OFFER a wide variety of Nursery Stock suitable for landscape 
planting. Write now for our quotations on your fall needs. 


ROSES OFFERED AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


BAKER BROTHERS NURSERY 


BOX 828 


FORT WORTH TEXAS 











LET US QUOTE ON 


Cornus Florida, white dogwood 
Cornus Florida Rubra, pink dogwood 
Cornus Florida Plena, double white dog- 


wood 

Cornus Florida Pendula, weeping dog- 
wood 

Cornus Florida Welshi, tricolored foli- 
age dogwood 

LILACS—Hybrids and Species. 
Large collection of each. 

Chaenomeles—Flowering Quinces. 
Large collection of varieties. 

Flowering Crabs, Cherries, Viburnums, 
Azaleas and many other very fine 
plants and trees. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 


H. J. Hohman 


Kingsville, Md. 








LAKE'S 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


A general and complete 
assortment of choice 
NURSERY STOCK 
for Fall and Spring 
delivery 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Present and Future Supplies, Substitutes 
and New Materials,” by F. C. Bishopp, 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
and “Workable Formulae in Wartime,” 
by. J. S. Houser, Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, Wooster, on insecticides, and 
Paul E. Tilford, Ohio station, on fungi- 
cides. 

“The Fertilizer Situation—Regulations 
and Formulae,” by L. C. Chadwick, of 
Ohio State University. 


AUGUST 26, 1:30 P. M. 

Panel discussion: “Plant Materials: 
Trees and Roads in Wartime,” by H. J. 
Neale, Richmond, Va.; “Selection of 
Plants for City Conditions, Recreational 
Forestry Areas and Other Definite Uses,” 
by A. L.. Boerner, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
“Fastigiate Trees,” by Malcolm A. Milne, 
Rochester, N 

“Modern Camouflage; the Arborist's 
Place in the Field of Camouflage,” by 
we R. P. Breckenridge, Fort Belvoir, 

2. 

“Soil Microorganisms,” by L. M: Turk, 
Michigan State College. 

“A Method of Hastening Wound 

Healing,” by Carl Fenner, Lansing, Mich. 


AUGUST 26, EVENING. 


Dinner and entertainment. 


AUGUST 27, MORNING. 

Panel discussion: “Current Insect and 
Disease Problems: Biological Control of 
the Japanese Beetle,” by N. Cory; 
“Some Important Insect Pests of Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs in the Midwest,” 
by W. P. Flint and M. D. Farrar, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana; °* *Prac- 
tical Aspects of Tree Injection for Disease 
Control,” by A. W. Dodge, Cambridge, 
Mass.; “Phloem Necrosis,” by Paul E. 
Tilford; “Some Important Diseases of 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in the Mid- 
west,” by L. R. Tehon and J. C. Carter, 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey. 

Business meeting. 





TO MEET AT PITTSBURGH. 


The next meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will be held September 1, at the 
Webster Hall hotel, Pittsburgh. The 
meeting will begin at 2 p. m. and 
run through to 9 p. m. Buffet din- 
ner will be served at 6 p. m. A 
fine program, including discussions on 
turf, roses, costs and hospitalization, 
is being arranged, A large attend- 
ance is expected, as this is the first 
meeting of the association since 
March. Members of the trade are 
welcome. 

The picnic held July 22 at John 
M. Eisler’s farm, near Butler, Pa., 
was a grand success. Fifty-three 
members and friends enjoyed a day 


of real fun. 
L. E. Wissenbach, Sec’y. 





THE summer meeting of the 
Maryland Nurserymen’s Association 
has been called off, but it is hoped 
that the usual winter gathering at 
the University of, Maryland will be 
held. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Charlie Chestnut 





As I have said before, the nursery 
business is a funny business. It takes 
a lot of beating around the bush to 
make a deal. Now take a deal like 
Emil worked on at Kansas City at 
the convention. I call it a typical 
convention deal, which I will relate 
for any of the new members so they 
will know how to work around and 
wind up with whatever you may 
be in need of and the chances are a 
lot of stuff on the side that you aint 
in need of too. 

When Emil started for the con- 
vention, he had his little red note 
book that he always carries, with all 
the stuff written down he is looking 
for and also some of the stuff he aims 
to get rid of one way or another. 

When Emil started for the conven- 
tion he packed his suitcase like he 
always does for the summer conven- 
tions with one extra shirt and his 
white canvas pants, the ones he 
always wears at the firemens parade 
on the 4th of July. Then he puts in 
his low shoes and his white cap, or it 
was white years ago, but now it is 
yellow. Thats his summer outfit. He 
and the Mrs. went down on the bus 
this year on account of he is short 
on tires and the bus goes right by 
his wifes sister, where Emma stayed 
during the convention. 


Simple Lessons in Buying Nursery Stock 





“What you aiming to pick up at 
the convention Emil?” I says, “be- 
sides your usual case of gall bladder 
attack and sore feet?” 

“The main thing Im looking out 
for is some redbud, Chas. Might get 
a car if I can get some cheap. Mrs. 
Brewster wants some and I have got 
a good notion to go to work and 
have a special on that next spring. 
Lots of folks is asking for redbud, 
Chas.” 

“Redbud is alright to have a few, 
or maybe 50 to 100 but not no car- 
load Emil,” I says. 

“I aim to sell some to Jake, and 
old Frank wants a few, so if I can 
get some wild ones from somebody 
in Kentucky, Ili see if I can make 
a deal,” says Emil. 

So I wasnt surprised when I got 
to the convention to find Emil mooch- 
ing around looking for redbud. The 
first one he asked was John Bushbot- 
tom. “Redbud?” says John. “You 
have come right to the fountain head 
for redbud, Emil. How many do 
you want, Emil?” 

“Dont get me wrong,” says Emil, 
“I aint looking to get any redbud 
from you. I want a car load. Whats 
the name of that member from Ken- 
tucky that always has the wild red- 
bud?” 


” 





and true to name. 
HERRY (sour)—Early Richm 


2-year, well branched, 4 to 6 ft., 
3-year, ps “e-- t &.. 


mperial, Jonathan, 


ae a oe POPLAR, 5 to 6 ft., 22e; 
ft., 28e; 8 to 10 ft., 35e. 
SIMONI POPLAR, 5 to 6 ft., 300; 6 to 
8 ft., 35e; 8 to 10 ft., 4 
BOLLEANA POPLAR, 5 to 6 ft., 50c; 
6 to 8 ft., 60ce; 8 to 10 ft., 8c. 
AMERICAN ELM, 10 to 12 ft, 1% to 
2-in. cal., $1.2 


diate landscaping. 3 to 5 feet. 

Cornus Elegantissima and Sibirica. 

Spiraea Vanhouttei, Billiardi (pink), 
"Opulifotius, Thunbergi and Arguta 





Russian O 

_——— ne Rathke, Rosea and Fiori- 
a 

Beles Pts of Rechetes, 5 inei 
Ma 


gnii 
Forsythia Spectabilis. 
Honeysuckle, Pink and Fragran 


PRUNU 
RED-FLO 
Many thousand seedlings: Green 


Calycanthus (sweet shrub), 
reasonable prices. 


Evergreen liners. 








SURPLUS SHRUBS, SHADE AND FRUIT TREES 


FALL OR SPRING DELIVERY 

All stock listed below is grown in our nursery here at Fort Wayne and is first-class 
We do not substitute any variety to any person. 
ond and Montmorency. 
CHERRY (sweet)—Black Tartarian and gS Wood. 
Ys-in., 30c; y-in., 
ZR. fe to Hin. 45e; 1-in. and up 

——— Maiden Blush, Red cad Yellow Delicious, Grimes Golden, 
— many other varieties. 
3-year, 4 to 6 ft., 


LARGE SHRUBS 


3 and 4-year, twice transplanted and once root pruned. Just right for imme- 


tissima. 
Any of the “hare mentioned varieties, 30c each. 
8s loba and Vesuvius, 4 to 5 ft., 45e. 
WERING PEACH, 4 to Ak, f. 45 
Barberry c 
Viburnum Destatem, gt R - Veitchi (vine), at 


Stock is listed subject to not being sold when order is received 
No charge for packing when cash accompanies order. Will trade for a few thousand 


FAIR VIEW NURSERIES, Inc., ir" 


3 t#-in., 40c. 


#i-in. and up, 35c. 
cur ; NESE ELM. 1-year transplants, 5 to 
6 ft., 


2-year, seed beds, 3 to 4 ft., 15e. 
NORWAY MAPLE, 2 -year field, 5 to 
WEEPING WILLOW, Lutea (yellow) 
and Babylonica, 6 to § ft., 75e. 


Alpine Currant. 
ue ac Rothomagensis. 


Viburnum aD ee Sterile (snowball) 
Dentatu 
Rhodoty pos 
Phiadelphas Vireimatts and Coronarius. 
ym icarpos (snowberr 
Dwarf Cydonica Soeanton (ovange 
Recal Privet 


Vitex Macrophy lla. 


Rhod odotypos Kerrioides, 








and Night A6175 
‘ort Wayne, Ind. 








it 


; 








AUGUST 15, 1942 


“You dont want to get mixed up 
with them wild ones, Emil. They 
aint no good. The nursery grown 
ones is best. But if you want wild 
ones Ill introduce you to Monty 
McCoy. .Dont you know Monty, 
Emil?” 

“Monty McCoy?” says Emil, 
“Seems like I heard the name. Aint 
he the skinney gent with the walrus 
mustache that always wears the rain- 
coat?” 

“Thats him, Emil. Only one thing 
you got to know about Monty. He 
is a coon man. He trains coon hounds 
so you got to be prepared to listen 
to a long lingo about coon hounds 
before you get down to business. 
If he dont take a notion he wont do 
no nursery business with you at all. 
You sort of got to humor him along 
and let him talk a little about coon 
dogs first. The chances are 100 to 
one he is in the bar. Come on over 
and Ill introduce you.” 


Down at the end of the bar we 
seen quite a commotion so we edged 
over thru the crowd to see what was 
going on. There was Monty down 
on his hands and knees with a big 
audience giving a demonstration of 
one of his coon hounds. “Now 
when this hound spotted the tree,” 
says Monty, “she started in to bark,” 
and then Monty barked in a loud 
cackling voice that could be heard 
all over the hotel. “I says to my 
brother-in-law Lou, who was with 
me, “Never heard Jenny bark like 
that before, dont sound like she usu- 
ally barks when she finds a coon tree. 
No sir, it didnt sound right to me 
and Lou noticed it to.” With that 
Monty raised up and took a big swig 
of beer and wiped off his mustache 
with the back of his hand. 

“Well, there he is Emil, we'll have 
to wait until this episode is over, he 
aint in no mood to talk nursery stock 
when he’s off on a coon hunting 
story,” says Jon. 

“Well boys, to make a long story 
short,” says Monty, “we took our 
flash light and went all over that tree 
from top to bottom. Finally I seen 
what Jenny was so excited about. 
That was a bear up about 20 feet 
in the crotch of a hickory tree. So 
I ups with my rifle and down come 
Mr. Bear with a thud that shook the 
ground, 180 Ibs. he weighed.” 

As Monty slowed down to catch 
his breath some of the crowd edged 
out, so John and Emil pushed up 
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THE PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











I Se sicictncnitsitincicniamacieieevdianstdaaaiaanideatemne 3to 5 ft. 
NEED LOR SAR AE 3to 5 ft. 
fp EEE R SE FEE Se Mee RT oe re 4to 5 ft. 
Pee Se II sini a nnsctecinecinctcnsevnnenissmnecinitbagionsilaaai 4to Sft. , 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana ....................---.c<00c<sec0--+-eeeseeeeeeseeeerens *Wto 4ft. 
Juniperus chinensis depressa plumosa ..................-..--.----00--ess--+-e0-e0e" 2A to 4ft. 
SRI or censecensssnntcateseeatesiniibtentohinchenenninbedlababeaioon 15 to 18 ins. 
Taxus hicksi saciid a al 2 to 3 ft. 
ee II, i sericiseescusstcrvapietianieneciatentensansnetnniianaal 3to 4ft 
Thuja occidentalis compacta green .................--.--- 3to 4ft 


ALL COMPACT SHEARED, WELL FORMED PLANTS 


Lining-out stock in grafted Evergreens and cuttings out of beds—1 and 


2-year planted outside. 


Ask for special wholesale price list, or better come and see and select your 


stock. 











WAR CLEARANCE 


Central Ohio Nursery 


Due to Military service of owner we shall offer for sale our finished stock 
of ornamental Evergreens at greatly reduced prices. All plants have been 
sheared and root pruned and are in excellent condition. Inventory consists 
of complete Evergreen line in sizes to 4 feet. Leading items and sizes 


below, others available. 


Biota Aurea Nana, 24 ins. ......... $1.25 
Juniperus Columnaris Glauca, 4 ft. 2.00 
Cammantl, 4 Hb. .ccesocscccscseces 2.00 
a OR. 2060605 c0edses von 1.25 
WRmeeM, B Gb. cc ccccccccccvcescces 1.10 
DTI cnn sees éueyendvanenes 1.20 
HMM (heavy), 4 ft.........se.00- 2.00 


Hemlock, 30 to 36 ins. ..........66. $1.60 
Blue Spruce, 4 ft. .. ~~... 666s cennee 2.80 
Mugho Pime, 5-Yr. ......60ssee00005 .80 
Juniperus Burki, 3 ft. ............. 1.10 
Taxus Hicksi, 2 to 3 ft. .......4... 1.00 
Pines (heavy), 3 ft. . 2... .6 ee eeenee -70 
Red Barberry, 4 yr. .........s00s05 12 


Prices quoted in field. Buyers urged to provide own labor and materials for digging, 
otherwise 25% will be added to above prices. Untouched blocks of stock in various 


sizes available to early customers. 


ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


Lt. Richard B. Schmidt, 


Springfield, Ohio 
Owner Phone 8889 


Location: 1 mile south of 














“4 friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENT 

38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 

WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Repvorentiog 


dams Nursery, Inc. 
urseries, 


N » Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Co., Ine. 
A. N. Pierson, 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 
















Springfield on Route 68, 
Yellow Springs Rd. 
-—— LINING-OUT STOCK — 
For September Planting 
Acer Palmatum Per 1000 
2-yr. sdigs., 6 to 12 inme......... $ 40.00 
Azalea Gandavensis (Ghent) 
3 a me “= to 123 ImB.....cceeee 175.00 
uniperus Stricta 
3-yr., tr., 6 to 9 Ims........-65- 175.00 
Conica Glauca 
2%-in. pots, 2% to 4 ims....... 150.00 
Taxus Cuspidata Upright 
BDO, Gc cccccccesssccesscd’ 25.00 
4-yr., tr,, 6 to 12 ims........6.- 175.00 
Taxus Hatfleldi 


l-yr., pot-grown, 4 to 8 ins.... 90. 

3-yr. transplants, 8 to 12 ins... 225.00 
Taxus Hicksi 

3-yr. transplants, 10 to 15 ins.. 175.00 


Mezereum 
SEEDS mS s. wazen. 3S ¢ ips. pebnaeeeee 25.00 
l-yr. sdigs., 2 to 4 im.......... 40.00 
TREE AND SHRUB 2-yr. oanepeantn, 6 to l2ins... 75.00 
PERENNIALS Ask for complete list on lining-out 
stock and finished material. 
HERBST BR C. HOOGENDOORN 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. Turner Road Newport, R. I. 
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and Emil got his introduction to 
Monty McCoy in person. 

“Monty, this here is a friend of 
mine and he is looking for a good 
coon hound. Can you fix him up 
Monty?” Before Emil could say any- 
thing, John says, “Ill see you later 
Emil, I got to go to a committee 
meeting.” 

“Its mighty good to see a coon 
hunter Emil, come on over and have 
a beer,” says Monty. That was the 
beginning of a deal that consumed 
all the rest of the afternoon and most 
of the evening. I dont know yet all 
the conversation, but what I heard of 
it, as near as I can remember, was 
as good an education on coon hounds 
and coon hunting as a person would 
get in an ordinary lifetime. 

“23 coons on five straight nights. 
Thats the best I ever done,” says 
Monty. “Of course it was in the full 
of the moon and we was in the good 
coon country. A person cant do that 
good every time. That was a fall 
I had a good pack of five coon 
hounds. Me and my brother-in-law, 
Lou, done it together,” went on 
Monty. “Yes sir, you and Charlie 
come down to Kentucky this fall 
along about October and III take you 
out for a coon hunt, Emil.” 

“Im more of a duck hunter, pure 
and simple, and a few rabbits. Thats 
what I go after mostly Monty,” says 
Emil. “Now how about some red- 
buds, Monty, what can you get me 
this fall?” 

But Monty wasnt in no mood to 
talk nursery business so he went on 
with his coon hunting lingo. “I got 
a coon dog, Emil, I would like for 
you to have Emil,” he says. “Ill 
guarantee he is a genuine Redbone 
Bluetick, raised him myself, just 
under 4 years. Just the right age too, 
young hounds aint reliable on the 
hunt. A two-year-old me and Lou 
trained one time went all to pieces on 
the hunt, wouldnt go after nothing 
but porcupines and opossums. Now 
thats a good trait in a dog but its 
a bother when you're after coons. 
This dog Emil, is what I call a wide 
hunter. He works all the ground 
within a quarter of a mile both ways, 
never misses anything either.” 

“What are you asking for redbud 
this fall, Monty, maybe a small car?” 
says Emil. 

“You should hear the voice on this 
hound Emil, just like a nightinggale 
he is, I named him Gabriel, we call 
him Gabe for short. One of the best 


voices I ever heard in a coon hound. 
Most of the trainers dont get their 
hounds fast to call, Emil. You'll 
have to watch ‘em on that. Don’t 
want a hound that comes in when 
he feels like it. Gabe wont do that, 
I trained him to turn and come in 
fast. And say Emil, I never seen a 
hound that was so true at tree. He 
will spot a tree without no coon in 
sight and sure enough you just keep 
looking around and some place up in 
the branches is Mr. Coon. Gabe 
never misses.” 

“Bout how many redbud do you 
figure in a small car, Monty?” Emil 
horned in. 

“Say Emil, another thing on coon 
hounds, you got to watch for. Get 
a solid barker. A weak barker is no 
good. Gabe will sing out when he 
finds the tree and keep it up until 
you catch up with him. Gabe is one 
of the best water workers I ever 
seen, dont ever get a coon hound 
that is afraid of the water. Gabe 
will cross any creek and more than 
once I seen him catch a coon when 
he was washing his supper in the 
creek. My, what a fighter Gabe is, 
one time he run onto 3 coons all on 
the creek and the three of ‘em went 
after Gabe. Never seen anything 
like the way Gabe finished off them 
three coons. He was barked up a 
little but kept right on with the 
hunt.” 

“There aint a coon within 40 
miles of Riverbend, Monty, aint seen 
one since I was a boy. Used to be a 
lot back in the hardwoods but not 
many a day have I seen any.” 

“Emil, thats where you are wrong. 
Let me send Gabe up to you and 
you give him a trial. If he dont find 
coons Ill give him to you for nothing, 
but if he comes thru, you send me 
$15 and you keep him. What do you 
say, Emil?” 

“I want a dog to scare up rabbits, 
Monty, most any dog can do that,” 
says Emil. 
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“Wait a minute Emil, let me see 
if I couldnt fix you up with a good 
combination dog. There's my Jenny, 
she'll be 5 this fall. Now there's a 
dog thats a combination dog. You 
just tell her what you want and she 
will bring up rabbits or coons. She 
aint a good water worker like Gabe 
but she is good on the hunt. You 
can have her for $10 Emil. I hate 
to see her go but I want to get you 
started in coon hounds. That is real 
sport Emil. You start out in the 
evening and work all night. Take a 
good flash light and dont forget a 
hearty lunch as its a lot of walking 
following the dogs. Its best with 
about 6 men and 5 or six dogs, but 
Gabe is as good as most whole packs, 
or Jenny too for that matter. Why 
dont you take both of them hounds 
Emil for $25 and then you can be a 
breeder.” 

“Have you got papers for them 
hounds, Monty?” says Emil, starting 
to weaken. 

“Papers? Naw, Emil, there aint 
never no papers with coon dogs. Just 
depend on the breeder. My hounds 
is known all over Kentucky. All 
you got to say that its Monty’s strain 
of Redbone, and you got it without 
no argument, the sale is made just 
like that.” 

“How many hounds you got on 
hand now, Monty?” says Emil. 

“Me and Lou works together on 
the hounds, I dont know exactly, but 
must be 30 or more. I got orders 
for 12 but I’m saving Gabe for some- 
body that really wants a first class 
hound. One of the members from 
up in Michigan got a pair of coon 
hounds from me three years ago and 
he is making more off them dogs 
than he is off the nursery. People is 
crazy for coon dogs Emil. One sea- 
son to train and the next year they 
are ready. Up in your country coon 
hounds will bring $40.00 like noth- 
ing. 

“Another thing, coon skins is up 





HOOK’S NURSERY 





POTTED EVERGREEN LINERS 


Per 100 

Ce I eT $12.00 
I UR UR: I NO a. cnn ssnaeedemanesrenncorensstcoeiese 12.00 
15.00 


een em, 0-00) BS. Sik, De Oeh POUR censneesnennoeececnnteess 
Von Ehron’s Juniper, 8 to 12 ins., 2//-in. pots..........-..-..-.-s.se-eeeee-e Edad 15.00 
Taxus cuspidata, spreading, 8 to 12 ins., 2'/-in. pots.................---..0----e- 


PLANT NOW BEFORE THE BUSY SEASON! 
WE GET BETTER STANDS TOO! 
Write for list of other stock. 


Box 25 


Highwood, Ill. 
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of continuous coat of grasses, mixtures, 
maintenance methods. All the exper- 
ience, gained by years of experimenting 
on these Trial Grounds, is placed at your 
disposal. Let Woodruff help you build a 

beat Ai. i ry lowns. 
Woodruff will be glad to consult with 
you, to make recommendations for 
special mixtures. Simply write for details. 
F. H. WOODRUFF a SONS, INC, 

Milford, Conn. 











BETTER GRADE LARGE SIZE 
EVERGREENS AND SHADE TREES 


For Housing projects and all other 
jobs where quick effects are needed. 


Firs - Pines - Spruces - Maple - Ash - 
Oak - Linden - and many other varieties. 
Price list and complete information will be 


sent on request. Or better send your want 
list. 


LITTLE-TREE FARMS, Inc. 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 











Final Offering 


NORTHERN COLLECTED 
EVERGREENS 


Gas rationing compels us to close down 
for the duration. 
Cash only. Per 1000. 
Hemlock— Arborvitae—Balsam Fir. 


3 to 6 ins. ..$ 5.50 $ to 12 ins. . .$16.50 
6 to 9 ins... 10.00 12 to 18 ins... 25.00 


Hardy Ferns, Orchids and Plants. 
List on requést. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 


Charlotte, Vt. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E.C. MORAN MEDORA, N. D. 








APPLE SEEDS 


We accumulate several thousand pounds 
of apple seeds each fall season. Inter- 
ested in contracts for all or part of our 
production. 


Valley E ting Co. 
. alley Evapora . §. 











now, Emil, might bring more than 
you could make at nursery work. 
Suppose you get two coons a night, 
thats 14 a week and mighty good 
wages. Some folks like coon meat 
roasted. Down in our country its only 
nigger meat, but futher north a good 
coon roast will bring out a big crowd. 
Think of a coon roast at the Odd 
Fellows hall some night next fall, 
Emil, you will make all kinds of 
friends and sell a lot of nursery stuff 
on the deal, too.” 

“Would Jenny mate up all right 
with Gabe, do you think Monty. 
Cant have no question on that.” 

“Emil, I'll guarantee you will have 
as pretty a litter of pups as you ever 
seen and ever one a real hunter. 
Eight pups, Emil, at $40.00 each is 
a mighty niceeproposition, Emil.” 

“I got a good notion to take the 
pair, Monty. You go ahead and ship 
‘em up whenever they are ready,” 
says Emil. 

“You wont be sorry, Emil, there 
aint nothing will ever make you a 
better investment. You can send the 
money whenever you are ready.” 

That part settled the deal for Emil. 
“Pay later” is music to Emils ears. 
So this fall we will be in the coon 
hound business on the side. 

They chewed the rag for a while 
longer, when I reminded Emil about 
the redbud. “Oh yes, Monty,” says 
Emil. “Ill be needing some redbud. 
Can you fix me up with a car of 
redbud this fall?” 

“Sure thing, Emil, just as soon as 
the hunting season is over I'll dig 
out a car all for you and send ‘em 
along. I got my eye on some dandies 
over on Christopher Hill.” 

“What you asking for a car load, 
Monty?” says Emil. “I cant afford 
to pay much of a price, I got a lot 
of competition and cheap trade.” 

“Dont worry about that, Emil. 
You just wait till you get the car and 
then you can grade the stuff out and 
send me whatever you think the 
stuff is worth. I wouldn't make that 
offer to anybody, but a coon man is 
different. I trust a coon man for 
anything. Never been cheated in my 
life by a real coon hunter, Emil.” 

That was the end of the deal so 
far as I could find out. But as I was 
saying, the nursery business is a 
funny business and you got to know 
how to work out different deals to 
make a living at it. 
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Aquilegia Longissima—quite a striking 
novelty 


FLOWER SEEDS 
FOR NURSERYMEN 


We can supply new crop seed of the fol- 
lowing items for your immediate needs. 
See our Mid-summer Catalogue for other 
perennial seeds for your use. 


PANSIES 
Ball Giant Mixture. Our well known, ex- 
cellent all-purpose mixture. Tr. pkt., 40c; 
% oz., —: % oz., $3.50; 1 oz., $6.00; 
4 ozs., $22 
Roggli Giant Mixture. A fine bedding 
mixture predominating in rich red and 
bronze shades. Tr. pkt., 50c; \% oz., $2.25; 
% oz., $3.75; 1 oz., $6.50. 
Geneva Giants. A fine domestic Swiss 
strain. Outstanding for rich colors. 
Tr. pkt., 75c; \% oz., $2.50; 1 oz., $8.50. 
Improved Swiss Giants. Choice colors. 
Nice size and stem, excellent for all pur- 
poses. Tr. pkt., 50c; % oz., $2.00; 
1 oz., $7.00, 


DELPHINIUM 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
Guinevere Series. Fine light, pinkish- 
lavender with white bee. 
Summer Skies Series. Light blue with 
an attractively contrasting white bee. 
Prices on above each: Tr. pkt., $1.25; 
% oz., $2.50; \% oz., $4.00; 1 oz., $14.00. 


OTHER VARIETIES 

Belladonna Improved. Standard light 
blue. Tr. pkt. 35e3; % oz., Oc; 
1 oz., $2.50; 1 Ib., $30.00. 

Lamartine. Deep, bright marine blue 
Tr. pkt., 50c; 4% oz., $1.25; 1 oz., $4.50. 
Bellamosum Improved. Standard deep 
blue. Tr. pkt., 35e; % oz. 70c; 
1 oz., $2.50; 1 Ib., $30.00. 

Belladonna. The original or regular 
strain. Tr. pkt., 30e; % oz. 60¢; 
1 o2., $2.00. 

Wrexham or Hollyhock Strain. Extra 
large, tapering spikes. Tr. pkt., 50c; 
% oz., $1.50; 1 oz., $5.00, 


AQUILEGIA 


Longissima. Delicate pale yellow with 
extra long (4-in.) spurs. Richly fra- 
grant. Tr. pkt., $1.00; % oz. $3.00; 
% oz., $5.00, 

Longissima Hybrids. A variety of at- 
tractive red and yellow shades in the 
Longissima type. Tr. pkt., 50c ; 
xy oz., $1.75 

Mrs. Nichols. A large-flowered clear deep 
blue Columbine. ~ pkt., SOc; 
% oz., $1.00; 1 oz., $7. 

Mrs. Scott Elliott's lip bride. An excel- 
lent tw gee = long-spurred mixture. 
Tr. 90c; 1 oz., $3.35. 
Silver Gcen ichirpenntha}. Long- spurred 
white. Prefer Snow , Tr. pkt., 25c; 
% oz., 75e; 1 oz., $2.50. 

Coerulea (Rocky M tain Columbine). 
Sky-blue with white corolla. Tr.pkt., 25c; 
% oz., S5c; 1 oz., $1.85. 

Snow Queen. (Candidissima). 18-in 
Finest pure white variety. Tr. pkt., 25e; 
% oz., $1.50; 1 oz., $5.00, 

Rose Queen. Rose shades with white 
corolla; varies in color. Tr. pkt., 25e; 
% oz., 90e; 1 oz., $3.00. 


GEO. J. BALL, INC. 


West Chicago, Ill. 
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The Midsummer Hardy Border 


Many plants which are closely 
related in the systematist’s scheme 
of the vegetable kingdom have little 
in common so far as gardeners are 
concerned. Botanists, for instance, 
place Stokes’ aster and the iron- 
weeds in the same tribe of compos- 
ites. The former has almost every- 
thing to make it a garden favorite, 
while the ironweeds are looked down 
upon by most gardeners, especially 
in sections where the ubiquitous 
meadow plant, Vernoriia novebora- 
censis, is a native. To many of us 
outside the ironweed's range, that is 
not giving the vernonias their just 
dues. Some of us, for instance, hold 
two vernonias, the one named above 
and V. altissima, to be two of sum- 
mer's choicest offerings, when they 
are correctly used. I suspect, too, 
that many gardeners in their range 
would have similar reactions if they 
were shown how to use the plants. 
An instance comes to mind which 
bears out that observation. An Ohio 
landscape man made a planting of 
these two ironweeds, Helianthus 
giganteus and H. decapetalus, to- 
gether with michaelmas daisies in a 
moist spot belonging to one of his 
clients, and he tells me it is one of 
the most attractive groups on the 
estate. The owner had the common 
ironweed growing on the place and 
it was considered little more than a 
pest until the landscape man took a 
hand at the job of choosing its com- 
panions. 

The common ironweed, V. nove- 
boracensis, is my favorite of the 
hardy species—coarse, to be sure, 
but satisfyingly showy in its pretty 
heads of violet-purple and quite 
noble in its stature of five or six feet. 
But for loftiness the prize goes to 
V. altissima when it is given the 
rich soil that it requires. Then it 
may get as tall as nine or ten feet 
and produce its purple heads in pro- 
digious numbers. Both kinds men- 
tioned bloom from July to Septem- 
ber, entitling them to a place in our 
present enumeration. They are 
grown from seeds, preferably in fall, 
or division, preferably in early 
spring. 

Because liatris, especially the two 





By C. W. Wood 


best kinds, L. pycnostachya and L. 
scariosa, are well known, they are 
merely entered as a matter of record, 
but a sister genus, eupatorium, de- 
serves a little space. Even there, the 
mistflower, E. coelestinum, and joe- 
pye weed, E. purpureum, need no 
introduction, but the latter at least 
deserves more general planting than 
it enjoys at present. At least two 
other hardy species, E. urticaefolium 
(snow thoroughwort or white snake- 
root of gardens) and E. aromaticum 
in its variety melissoides, have earned 
my eternal gratitude by their gra- 
cious performance in August and 
September, the first with lovely 
heads of pure white, feathery flowers 
on 2-foot to 3-foot plants and the 
other with quite large heads of deli- 
cate white flowers at the same time. 
The first-rnamed, which is the E. 
ageratoides of some lists, is an excel- 
lent plant for half-shaded positions, 
which gardeners find hard to fill. 
It is also best in rich soil, especially 
one rich in humus. On the other 
hand, the aromaticum variety gives 
an excellent account of itself in light 
sandy soil, though it, too, seems to 
appreciate some shade. These are 
grown from seeds, divisions and, no 
doubt, cuttings, if necessary. 

The globe thistles may be pests or 
they may be among the best of 
accent plants, depending largely 
upon the kind chosen and the use 
made of them. I have had kinds, 
especially one received as Echinops 
persicus, which were really pests that 
took years to eradicate, because of 
their self-sowing. Generally, one can 
look on the biennial species as 
vicious and, as most are biennials, 
it takes a boldness not possessed by 
many gardeners to admit them to a 
choice planting. There is at least 
one biennial, E. horridus, whose 
stately habit (eight feet or more in 
good soil) entitles it to some consid- 
eration. It is a good thing to plant 
in the shrub border, for it will tower 
above all except the tallest of its 
companions, showing its blue heads 
at a time when color is needed in 
that area. But the best of all globe 
thistles that I know, speaking now 
from the average gardener’s stand- 


point, is E. ritro. It is more or less 
a perennial, to start with, and that 
is a good recommendation in a fam- 
ily of monocarps. It either varies in 
nature or has done so since its associ- 
ation with gardeners, for one can 
now get a dwarf form (a foot tall) 
instead of the usual three feet, and 
every plant differs in the amount of 
blue it carries on its head. Selection 
might give an accentuation to that 
desirable trait and may have been 
followed in producing a plant known 
as E. ruthenicus. Whether it is a 
garden selection, a natural form or 
a distinct species (it looks like an 
especially blue form of ritro to me), 
I cannot say, but it is a really good 
garden plant, more colorful than any 
other globe thistle that I know and 
just as long-lived as any. 

There is another globe thistle, E. 
tourneforti, which would no doubt 
become popular if it were offered to 
gardeners. It has been so long since 
I have had it that I only remember 
it dimly as a curious plant, but the 
other evening I ran on to a descrip- 
tion of it by Bowles, which I am 
quoting in part here. “E. Tourne- 
fortei is a fine foliage plant, for the 
leaves are larger and more hand- 
somely divided than in others, and 
also wear white thorns on their 
points. It is a most curious-looking 
object when the young. flowering 
stem is pushing up, as all the cauline 
leaves have long silky hairs that are 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - 





Wholesale mapepag 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 
For 1942 — 1943 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


grown 
APPLE — MAHALEB 
MYROBALAN — PEAR, Bartlett 
ROSES 
California-grown - Winter & Spring 1943 
LARGE ASSORTMENT — BEST VARIETIES 








ITS, 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINES and PERENNIALS. 
Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete FALL TRADE LIST, 
ready in Se; A COMPLETE line of 
Nursery Stock. 
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RHODODENDRON _ HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only, 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. Fine speci- 
men. Also fastigiata, pendula, Riv- 
ersi. 

LILACS. The best collection of choice 
varieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. Young, thrifty 


plants, selected varieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. Grown in 


standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 














PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock, _ 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








caught together, and as the leaves 
unfold they pull out these threads, 
till a large ball of cobweb is formed 
similar to that of Sempervivum 
arachnoideum, but on a much larger 
scale.” As I remember it,:the white- 
ness remains through life on the 
underside of the leaves, which, to- 
gether with their 5-parted divisions, 
make them quite ornamental. 

Instead of reaching up for the 
stars, as most globe thistles do, the 
silver thistles remain under one’s 
feet, so to speak. All three kinds 
that I know, Carlina acanthifolia 
(they might all receive that name, 
for they all can boast of acanthus- 
like leaves), C. acaulis and C. cynara, 
are quite stemless, as they have 
grown here, though the books speak 
of acaulis having stems up to six 
inches high. As acanthifolia and 
cynara are both monocarpic, and 
hard to find in addition, space will 
not be taken for them, but the other, 
C. acaulis, because of its long life, 
ease of culture in any sunny well 
drained situation, lovely much- 
divided spiny leaves and immense 
(six inches across) silver heads, quite 
everlasting in their beauty, is a plant 
of so much merit it deserves a place 
in our gardens. One would have to 
go a long way before it would be 
seen today, according to my observa- 
tion, but that is all the more reason 
why it should be offered by nursery- 
men. Seeds are sometimes available 
in this country, and plants are offered 
by a few growers. It is easily grown 
from seeds, planted any time of the 
year, and I suspect from the looks, 
though I have never tried it, that it 
could also be propagated from root 
cuttings. 

I never think of thistles as orna- 
mental plants but Correvon's remark 
about them comes to mind. “Few 
people,” he wrote, “the Scotsmen ex- 
cepted, like to have thistles in their 
gardens.” That must still be true, 
because one seldom, if ever, sees a 
thistle in an ornamental planting un- 
less it is growing there as a weed. 
Knowing how deep-seated prejudices 
are, it would be folly, no doubt, for 
the commercial grower to try to over- 
come them by individual effort. The 
lovely pinnate white-woolly leaves of 
Cirsum pitcheri might sell the ptant 
in the neighborhood nursery under 
some name other than thistle, but the 
writer of catalogue copy would be 
hard put to get around the situation. 
There are a few thistlelike plants, 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings, 
Cuttings, 
Grafts. 


We solicit your inquiries 


HESS’ NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 52 


Mountain View New Jersey 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rhododendron Hybrids 
Climbing Vines 
Azalea Mollis 


Cotoneasters 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 





SHILOH, N. J. 





RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 


ERICACEOUS PLANTS 

















KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
Lining-out Stock 
of Top Quality 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Write for catalogue. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
RD DELAWARE 
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however, which gardeners cannot 
resist if ‘they see the plants in good 
settings. Onopordon salteri is one 
example that comes to mind; beauti- 
fully cut silver leaves and white 
stems—two attractive characters in 
almost any plant—make the plant 
stand out in any company, and its 
stately stature of ten feet (contrary 
to the books that say five feet), 
under good culture, give it much 
landscape value. It is a biennial, to 
be sure, as are most of the species, 
including the Scotch thistle, O. 
acanthium, but that detracts little 
from its value, for it selfsows freely 
—too freely, in fact, if most of the 
rosy violet flowers are not cut as soon 
as they fade. 
(To be continued) 





ROBERT W. BOYD IN NAVY. 


With enthusiasm for his branch of 
the service and many thrilling expe- 
riences, Robert W. Boyd, son of 
F. C. Boyd, of the Boyd Nursery 
Co., McMinnville, Tenn., recently 
spent a 14-day furlough from the 
navy on a visit home. In an inter- 
view published in the Southern 
Standard, the local newspaper, Bob 
told about the interesting opportuni- 
ties in the navy and some of the 
thrills service brings. His ship is the 
mine sweeper Albatross, the first 
United States naval ship to. enter 
European waters on actual combat 
duty. Sailors from his ship, Bob re- 
lated, were the first contingent rec- 
ognized to have landed in Ireland. 
That was in January. 

Bob, who is 23, a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee and married, 
has been in the navy since July 2, 
1941, and is already a yeoman second- 
class. Aboard his ship he is secre- 
tary and dispatch writer, and keeps 
the records of his officers. 

Although his ship is usually as- 
signed duty to sweep the channel of 
some port along our own coast, or in 
Iceland or even in Ireland or Eng- 
land, Bob related that it had seen a 
little convoy action as well. In fact, 
he told of a battle with German 
U-boats as the ship was returning 
on one trip from abroad. 





AN auction sale of surplus farm 
nursery and office equipment and 
supplies was held July 25 on the 
premises of Storrs & Harrison, Inc., 
Painesville, O. 
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Guy A, Bryant. 


Guy A. Bryant 
died at his home, 
at Princeton, IIl., 
August 1 at the 
age of 73, after an 
illness of a year 
and one-half. 

He was born at Princeton, Decem- 
ber 12, 1868. After graduating from 
high school there in 1888, he joined 
his father in Bryant's Nurseries, 
founded by his grandfather, Arthur 
Bryant, Sr., in 1845. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and its first permanent president, 
serving two years. He was also one 
of the founders of the American 
Peony Society and its first vice-pres- 
ident. He was a member of the city 
council for six years and mayor of 
Princeton in 1907 and 1908. He 
served on the high school board for 
twenty-seven years, acting as pres- 
ident for nineteen years. 

Two sons continue the business, 
Miles W. Bryant, who served two 
terms as president both of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen and 
of the Illinois State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, of which he has been secre- 
tary for the past eleven years, and 
Robert B. Bryant. 

One other son survives, Dr. Louis 
R. Bryant, of the department of hor- 
ticulture at Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Colo., as well as 





one daughter, Mrs. Edgar S. Per-. 


kins, Princeton, and the widow. The 
couple celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary February 26, 1941. 

Mr. Bryant served as elder of the 
First Presbyterian church at Prince- 
ton for thirty-seven years and as 
clerk of the session for twenty-nine 
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years, until illness forced his resigna- 
tion. A member of Princeton Masonic 
lodge, he received a 50-year jewel 
in 1940 and was a member of the 
Shrine of Peoria. Funeral services 
were held at the home August 3. 


J. C. Lowe. 


J. C. Lowe, assistant manager of 
the Texas Nursery, Irving, Tex., 
died at his home, August 3. He was 
born near Granbury, Tex., Septem- 
ber 13, 1874. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and four daugh- 
ters. 


W. W. Blakeslee. 


William W. Blakeslee, who oper- 
ated the Tri-City Nursery, 122 East 
State street, Geneva, IIl., dealing in 
nursery stock, died July 21. 

Joan Heuser. 


Joan Heuser, 10-year old daughter 
of Eugene Heuser, of the Hilltop Or- 
chards & Nurseries Co., Hartford, 
Mich., and vice-president of the Mich- 
igan Association of Nurserymen, died 
July 26 after a period of ill health. 


S. G. Feciura. 


S. G. Feciura, who did a small local 
business as the Lowell Nursery Gar- 
dens, 2330 North Lowell avenue, Chi- 
cago, IIl., died last month. 


Carl Hagenburger. 


The death, August 1, of Carl Hag- 
enburger, of Hagenburger’s Speci- 


men Plant Gardens, West Los 
Angeles, Cal., removed a _ noted 
grower. 


Born at Cleveland, O., in 1874, 
Mr. Hagenburger as a youth was in 
charge of the landscape department 
of the New York Central railroad. 
Later he entered the florists’ business 
at Cleveland. He originated the 
Cleveland cherry, an improved form 
of the Jerusalem cherry. 

Sixteen years ago he went to Cali- 
fornia, planning to retire. But he 
again entered the business, specializ 
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from $75 


Neo, 6 Model Priced from $75 


KEMP Power SOIL SHREDDERS 


STOP LOSSE 


Hand sifting screens out lumps of sod and manure that are 
worth money to you. 
the KEMP Power Soil Shredder you not only save up to 75% 
of the labor time but you shred all sod and manure and use 
it without waste. 
is set for any texture you desire. 


You can buy the 
right size KEMP 
machine for 
needs— 
from 2 to 20 cu. 
yds. per hour 
capacity. Prices 
up. 


Save valuable 
Sed and Manure 


But when you prepare compost with 


It’s all done in one quick operation and 





' 
| KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. AN-822, 1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


Please forward the complete story 
on the KEMP Power Soil Shredder. 
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NURSERY COMPANY 
— 


McMinnville, Tenn. 





For Fall 1942 we will have our usual 
line of Forest Tree Seedlings, Shrubs, 
Evergreens and Vines. 


AND 
PEACH PITS 


Tennessee Natural, 1941 Crop—Our 
pits compare favorably with the best. 


Write for our Trade List 








MALONEY’S FRUIT TREES 


inspected for trueness-to-name 


y 
Prof. A. P. French, Massachusetts State 
College; Dr. W. H. Upshall, Vineland 
Experiment Station, Canada. 


2-year 
Sweet and Sour Cherry 
APPLE PLUM PEAR QUINCE 
l-yr. Peach 2-year Shrubs 


Will be pleased to quote 
on your wants. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., INC. 
Dansville, est. 1804 N.Y. 











BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 








JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








ORIENTAL PLANES 


All sizes up to 5-inch 
Maples, Oaks, Elms, Ginkgos 
RICKERT NURSERIES 


Successors to Moon's 
Morrisville, Pa. 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand 8t. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 








ing in unusual plants. He was active 
in trade associations in his earlier 
years. 

Samuel Stitzel. 


Samuel Stitzel, Ellensburg, Wash., 
died July 7. He was taken suddenly 
ill the day before and died at the 
Ellensburg general hospital. Born in 
Kansas in 1891, he had lived at EI- 
lensburg seven and one-half years. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
two sons, two sisters and three 
brothers. 


Samuel Sward. 


Samuel Sward, who operated a 
landscape business on Union avenue, 
Irvington, N. J., died July 22 after 
a long illness at the age of 62. He 
leaves his widow, a son and a brother. 





EVERGREEN CATALOGUE. 


The publication of a new descrip- 
tive catalogue, with many plates in 
full colors, by the D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, Ill, is significant of 
the firm’s confidence under present 
unsettled conditions. The Hill or- 
ganization believes that the coming 
year offers an unusual opportunity 
for the sale of nursery products 
and is making this contribution to 
nurserymen and landscape gardeners 
with the hope that it will prove of 
assistance in their selling efforts. 

This handsome book is so de- 
signed that it may be shown to 
your customers to indicate character- 
istics of varieties, pictures of speci- 
mens, and arrangement of evergreens 
in typical landscape plantings. Over 
sixty color plates appear and as 
many more pictures in black and 
white. These are accompanied by 
descriptions of the different varie- 
ties, with suggestions as to the uses 
of evergreens and as to their care. 
The book consists of forty-eight 
pages, 9x12 inches, printed on heavy 
enamel paper and bound in a stiff 
paper cover, on which is reproduced 
a lithograph of Douglas fir from 
an old, rare book. 

Soon after September 1 a copy 
of this book will be mailed to each 
of the nurserymen on the Hill mail- 
ing list, and additional copies may 
be obtained at a cost of 50 cents 
each, which, incidentally, is less than 
the cost of production and mailing. 
The book is issued solely for the 
benefit of the wholesale trade, which 
today furnishes virtually all of the 
company’s business. 





EVERGREENS 


for Fall Delivery 


One of the largest stocks 
and most complete assort- 
ments in the middle west. 


Low Prices 


Send for Price List 
Ready Now. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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18983 
We Offer— 
FOR 1942 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 


SHADE TREES 


APPLE, PEACH, CHERRY AND 
PEAR TREES IN ASSORTMENT. 


BARBERRY—Green and Red 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


2-yr. ASPARAGUS PLANTS, etc. 
Write for trade list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 

















CHASE OFFERS 


+] > 
For ’42—’43 
Sturdy and pot-bound. 

Abelia Edward Goucher, 2\-in. pots, 10¢ 
One of the finest new items in the 
broad-leaved line. Flowers are large 
and rich pink. Foliage very glossy. 
Excellent compact pendulous habit 
of growth. Hardy as srandifiora. 

Euonymus patens, 2%-in. pots, 8c 

lex crenata rotundifolia, 2% -in. pots, 120 

“Watch Chase's Liners Grow 

Into Dollars For You.” 


CHASE NURSERY CO. 
Chase, Ala. 








HYBRID LILACS 


We specialize in French and 
Hyacinthiflora Lilac Hybrids and 
offer a large assortment in a wide 
range of color and form. 


FALL is by far the best time for’ 
planting Lilacs. Write for our Spe- 
cial Lilac and Peony List. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Illinois 











Grafted varieties of Black and 

os Walnut. Selected varieties 

Native Persimmon. Budded 

and Sour Cherry Trees. Maz- 

zard and Mahaleb Cherry seedlings. 
Catalogue on request. 


45 years growing trees. 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 


Dept. T-142 








NURSERIES 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 
PLANT ECOLOGY. A knowledge of plant ecology 


Of all botanical studies, the study 
of plant ecology was the most inter- 
esting to the writer. It might have 
been because he had the good fortune 
to have as his professor Dr. P. W. 
Zimmerman, now of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, and so well 
known to nurserymen. As with all 
really good instructors the course 
was largely taught in the field and 
on hikes where the living examples 
were pointed out. 

Technically, plant ecology is de- 
fined as the study of plants in rela- 
tion to their environment. An un- 
conscious knowledge of this makes 
the difference between a good grow- 
er and a poor grower, a good nurs- 
eryman and a poor one, and also a 
good landscape architect and a poor 
one, regardless of whether the indi- 
vidual has seen a textbook on plant 
ecology or not. 

All the nursery catalogues are 
issued with brief descriptions of 
plant uses; all plant manuals and 
encyclopedias have similar basic in- 
formation. The entire science of 
horticulture is based on either grow- 
ing plants under natural conditions 
or supplying the conditions they de- 
mand, artificially. Any really great 
landscape design merely uses the 
knowledge of plant ecology to pro- 
duce a picture that is completely, 
perfectly natural, with the combi- 
nation of plant material so selected 
and arranged that the growth and 
condition of all the plants are normal. 
This is as true in formal arrangement 
where “unhappy” plants will stand 
out like sore thumbs as it is in in- 
formal arrangements. There can be 
no symmetry and balance in a plant- 
ing of specimens making either 
weedy growth or stunted growth. 

With all its importance, the ecolo- 
gy angle for the use and handling 
of plants seems never to be presented 
in nontechnical language to the com- 
mercial plantsmen as a basic science, 
a knowledge of which gives him 
the reasons for the why of the way 
he must handle his plants to get the 
best results. 


not only gives him the reasons why 
obviously a cactus won't grow in a 
swamp or a rubber tree on a wind- 
swept prairie, but also the more 
subtle reasons wherein an acid soil 
in one case will promote the growth 
of soil organisms that must be pres- 
ent for optimum growth of one 
plant, or in the opposite case where- 
in an alkaline soil will promote the 
growth of different soil organisms 
which must be present for the best 
growth of a different plant. 


A study of plant ecology indicates 
the reasons a hardwood forest will 
succeed a cut over pine forest (in 
this section), which is nature’s system 
of crop rotation, the practice of 
which is so vital in all forms of 
agriculture, wherein one crop will 
produce soil conditions and organ- 
isms deleterious to itself, but bene- 
ficial to a different one. 


It is the reason why certain large 
nursery firms have branches in dif- 
ferent sections of the country where 
certain plants can be grown to their 
best advantage. 


Yet with all the importance that 
this study has in relation to the 
propagation, culture and use of 
plants by nurserymen there is no 
semitechnical book on the ecological 
reasons why plants must be handled 
thus and so. There are plenty of 
books on how the plants we grow 
must be handled, but none in simple 
language on why we must do so. 
Nurserymen are uncannily instinc- 
tively correct in their handling of 
plants (if they weren't they would 
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soon be bankrupt), but if we could 
add knowledge to the instincts, we 
would have still less in the way of 
plant losses both on the nursery 
and off. It would help us subtract 
from our lists things that we 
shouldn’t grow and add things we 
should. It would probably help us 
to add to our lists from that large 
group of plants that should be 
grown, but just aren't for some 
reason or other. Last but not least 
the study of plant ecology unlike 
other branches of botanical science 
is not in the least dry. E. S. H. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
NOTES. 


The Southern California Nursery- 
men’s Association held its annual pic- 
nic August 11, in place of the regular 
monthly meeting. 

J. A. Cox, secretary, reports that 
the matter of Monday closing has 
been receiving increasingly favorable 
reaction among the members. All 
nurseries at Inglewood are now oper- 
ating on this schedule 100 per cent. 
Southwest Los Angeles is estimated 
at eighty-five per cent cooperating, the 
San Fernando valley at fifty per cent. 

Members are looking forward to 
the convention of the California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, to be held at 
Sacramento in September. President 
L. B. Lagomarsino is busy with plans 
for an outstanding program. 








RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 
DRESHER, PA. 








30,000 COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


4-year Transplants (2-2) 


Per 100 Per 1000 


eS Seer $5.00 $20.00 


Trees grown from seeds from cones 
hand-picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


40,000 NORWAY 
SPRUCE 


4-year Transplants (2-2) 


Per 100 Per 1000 
se) ee $3.75 $16.00 


Bed-run 





All Michigan-grown. 





Prices of other Pines, Spruce and 
Firs on request. 


Walter A. Studley Nursery 


Dept. AN, Fennville, Mich. 
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WRITE US ABOUT — 


* Evergreen Liners 

* Hardy Shrubs 

* Shade Trees 

* Specimen Evergreens 

* General Assortment 
of Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY (C0. 


Charles City, Iowa 











Inventory of our surplus 
lining-out stock, consist- 
ing of Taxus, Junipers, 
Pines, Spruces, [lex, as 
well as many other popular 
items, is now completed. 
We are offering these items 
at surprisingly low prices for either fall, 
1942, or spring, 1943, shipment. Write 
for a copy of this special] lining-out list 
if you are in the market for first-class 
quality lining-out stock. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











Wanted to Buy or Trade 


Used tree digger, small tractor for cul- 
tivating; also need grafts. Have for sale 
or trade the following: 

800 Juniper Pfitzer .....2 to 3 ft., heavy 

25 Juniper Pfitzer ..... 6 to 7 ft., heavy 
500 American Arborvitae 3 to 5 ft., heavy 
500 Pyramidal Arborvitae 3 to 5 ft., heavy 


125 Austrian Pine ...... 5 to 7 ft., heavy 
100 Juniper Glauca ..... 7 to 9 ft., heavy 
SHANER’S NURSERY 
Leechburg Rd. Route 56 


New Kensington, Pa. 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








NICK’S JUNIPER GRAFTS 


Grown in 2%-inch pots on Red Cedar. 


Orders are booked now for Spring 43 
delivery. 


NICK’S NURSERY 





Anchorage, Ky. 
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VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The featured speaker at the open- 
ing session of the convention of the 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association, 
at Roanoke, August 3 and 4, Richard 
P. White, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, dwelt on the promotion 
of the victory garden harvest shows 
and announced the appointment of 
a state committee, consisting of 
Frederick Heutte, Norfolk; T. D. 
Watkins, Richmond; George W. 
Peyton, Rapidan; D. E. Hopkins, 
Norfolk; Mrs. George Towne, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. H. A. Gillies, Danville; 
Mrs. Robert P. Barton, Jr., Rich- 
mond, and Mrs. A. B. Guigon, Rich- 
mond. He also discussed the effects 
of the maximum price regulation 
and credit regulation on nursery- 
men’s business. Because of the ab- 
sence of Owen G. Wood, Mr. White 
also led the open forum discussion 
of wartime problems. 


Dr. T. B. Hutcheson, of the horti- 
cultural department of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, discussed the short- 
age of nitrogen available for ferti- 
lizer and recommended in its place 
legumes, farmyard manures and or- 
ganic materials waste. 


S. H. Thrasher, Norfolk, presi- 
dent, conducted the sessions. Mayor 
Walter W. Wood gave the welcom- 
ing address. 


In the afternoon the nurserymen 
visited local gardens and nurseries 
and then journeyed to Mill Moun- 
tain for a buffet supper and a talk 
by Dr. Charles J. Smith, president 
of Roanoke College. In his inspira- 
tional address he dwelt on the nurs- 
erymen’s part in beautification and 
particularly in upholding cultural 
and aesthetic standards during war- 
time. 


At the second day's session, David 
E. Laird, secretary, spoke on “Where 
to Find Sales This Fall,” and W. C. 
Dutton on “Substitutes in Spray 
Materials.” C. R. Wiley, assistant 
state entomologist, led a discussion 
on control of insect pests. Dr. 
H. N. Young, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at 
V. P. L., spoke on “Controlling In- 
flation and the Cost of Living.” 


The committee arranging the con- 
vention program consisted of A. S. 
Gresham, Jr.; A. G. Smith, Jr.; J. D. 
Yeats, D. E. Laird, C. C. Butler, 
H. B. Wharton and W. J. Wharton. 
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TAXUS 


cuspidata, brevifolia, 
media, capitata, hicksi, 
aurea and repandens 


in medium and large sizes 


Also Boxwoods and 
Juniperus pfitzeriana 


Ask for price list 


W. A. Natorp Co. 


4400 Reading Rd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Evergreen Seedlings 


2-yr. selected stock ready September 1, 
$1.50 per 100; $12.00 per 1000, f.0.b. 


Banks Pine, 9 = 15 ins. 
Red Pine, 9 to 1 2 ins. 


J ey erosa Pine, Mh ree 
) ns. 
Anferian, Aeborvitse,'s to tin 


White Spruce, 1 to 6 ins. 
Engelmann 4 to 6 ins. 


ue Spruce, 
Fir (Blue), 4 to 6 ina 
Ww Pine, 3 to 5 ins. 


HILLSIDE NURSERIES 
YOE, PA. 








CASH ANI D CARRY 
EVERGREENS 


tity 
Fine stock Yor a4 yards. 


FIKE NURSERIES, Hopkinsville, Ky. 








EONIES 


All types, including Tree Peonies 


The Cottage Gardens 


Lansing, Mich. 














FLOWERING CRABS 
(Tree and Bush Form) 


VIBURNUMS 
FRENCH LILACS 
PHILADELPHUS 


FANCHER’S NURSERY, Sturtevant, Wis. 

















Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


TOXINS, INJECTIONS AND 
SHADE TREE WILTS. 


Fungicidal sprays are of no use in 
the treatment of shade trees for such 
diseases as verticillium wilt, the 
Dutch elm disease and others affect- 
ing primarily the vascular system 
within the wood of the tree. This 
fact has led recently to a considerable 
amount of investigation of the possi- 
bilities of injecting curative materials 
into diseased trees. Latest of the re- 
ports on such investigations are those 
of Dr. James G. Horsfall and Dr. 
G. A. Zentmyer, of the Connecticut 
agricultural experiment station. 


Attacking the problem from a neg- 
lected angle, these men have demon- 
strated that the two fungi which 
cause verticillium wilt and the Dutch 
elm disease produce toxic by-products 
when grown in the laboratory apart 
from trees. They have shown that 
these toxic materials are capable of 
producing in trees a pathological re- 
sponse similar to, perhaps identical 
with, the response trees make to the 
fungus itself. And they have shown 
that certain chemicals containing 
basic nitrogen are capable of neutral- 
izing the toxic materials to such an 
extent that the appearance of disease 
symptoms may be delayed and the 
advance of wilting retarded. 

In experimenting with the Dutch 
elm disease, they found that five out 
of some twenty-five organic chemi- 
cals, when injected into small Ameri- 
can elms, gave promising results in 
that they either prevented the de- 
velopment of disease or retarded its 
progress. The injection of three 
chemicals, hydroquinone, benzoic 
acid and p-nitrophenol, one week be- 
fore inoculating young elms with the 
Dutch elm disease fungus greatly 
‘reduced the percentage of trees show- 
ing disease symptoms, at least as 
compared with check trees also inocu- 
lated but given only injections of 
water. In a group of fifty trees in- 
jected with 8-hydroxyquinoline sul- 
phate and simultaneously inoculated 
with the Dutch elm disease fungus, 
the appearance of disease symptoms 
was delayed for two and one-half 


weeks as compared with trees not 
receiving the chemical. When trees 
already diseased were injected with 
benzoic acid, hydroquinone or 8-hy- 
droxyquinoline benzoate at the time 
when wilting began to occur, the 
advance of wilting was markedly re- 
tarded as compared with trees not 
receiving the chemicals. The effect 
of the chemicals in all these cases is 
thought to be that of neutralizing 
the toxins produced by the fungus 
rather than the actual killing of the 
fungus within the trees. 

In experiments with verticillium 
wilt results are, as a rule, difficult to 
obtain and to interpret, because in 
trees the disease progresses slowly. 
In order to speed up their work with 
this disease, Horsfall and Zentmyer 
are making use of eggplant, which 
serves well as a sort of vegetable 
guinea pig, because it grows fast, 
readily becomes infected and wilts 
rapidly when diseased. Eggplants, 
when injected with helione, oxy- 
quinoline sulphate and urea, have 
shown improvement. 

These experiments, like those per- 
formed and reported by many other 
investigators in the past, have failed 
to furnish a cure. On the other 
hand, in the finding of a few effective 
toxin-neutralizing chemicals, over 
1,000 compounds have been tested. 
Although less than 100 compounds 
have seemed to hold promise and 
actually only about a half dozen have 
thus far proved effective, some evi- 
dence has been obtained as to what 


HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


HYPONEX is a complete plant food and 
so accurately balanced that it grow 
superior plants in or even sand or 
water. tee HYPONEX for germination 
of seeds (helps to prevent damping-off). 
Cuttings (keeps them succulent until 
ready for transplanting). Transplanting 
(reduces shock and wilting), and for gen- 
eral feeding of flowers, vegetables, trees 
and lawns. Better and more vigorous root 
systems. Greater substance in stems, 
larger flowers. 


Buy from your jobber or send $1.00 for 
1-lb. sample (makes 100 gals.), dollar 
credited on first order for 1 case for re- 
sale or 10-lb. drum for own use. 


Write Jobber or direct to us for dealers’ and 
growers’ prices. Retail prices: I-oz., 10c; 
3-oz., 25e; 1-Ib., $1.00. Also sold in 10, 
25, 50 and 100-lb. drums. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


315 West 39th Street 


New York 
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chemical families are likely to contain 
useful compounds. Likewise, the test- 
ing of various compounds under 
laboratory conditions and in the 
treatment of trees has opened up a 
road along which many advance- 
ments may be made. The term 
“chemotherapy” is coming into use as 
a name for the type of treatment 
involved. he A 





PENNSYLVANIA MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association 
was held at the De Kalb Nurseries, 
August 4 and 5, with the headquar- 
ters at the Valley Forge hotel, Nor- 
ristown. 

When the meeting was called to 
order August 4 by President William 
S. Carver and the roll was called, 
twenty-six member firms responded. 

At a short business session, the sec- 
retary was instructed to allow each 
of the four delegates to the A. A. N. 
convention four days’ expenses at $5 
per day, instead of the usual three 
days’ allowed in the past. 

The secretary advised the meeting 
that the war bond which he was 
authorized to purchase at the Febru- 
ary meeting is not available to associa- 
tions, and a new authorization was 
given to him to purchase a $500 bond 
of series F. 

A most interesting and full report 
of the recent A. A. N. meeting was 
sent by Charles Hetz and in his 
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No That's an- 
other of those 
things that put the fig- 
ures on ‘the right side of 
the Nurseryman’s ledger. 
ECONOMY in twine means first of all 
Strength, Dependability, Durability, 
Length. You get all this Quality and 
LOW COST in 


CARPENTER NURSERY TWINES 


Long experience has made us specialists. 
From large stocks we can furnish you 
PROMPTLY with all types. Write us 
about any or all the kinds of twine you 
use. Or send us a sample. Tell us just 
what you want and let us quote CAR- 
PENTER’S LOW PRICES. 


ASK for FREE BOOKLET 
“KNOTS Sailors Use” 


79 pictures illus- 
trate the famous 
knots which men 
of the navies 













have evolved. 
Entertainment, 
with practicable 
information. 


Write today! 


Gero-B-CARPENTER & Co. 











N.WELLS CHICA 
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PEACH, Leading Varieties. 

ELM, American, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
2Yin. 

MAPLE, Norway, 8 to 10 ft. up to 
5-in. 

WILLOW, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. up 
to 3!Y-in. 

Large stock of Evergreens up to 5 
to 6 ft. 


Juniper, Pfitzer, 1200 3 to 5 ft. 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Oldest and Largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875 








VERHALENS 


Are growing Texas Roses of 
Quality for the new nursery 
season. 


Write for list of varieties. 


EVERGREENS 
BOXWOOD — SHRUBS 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 

















“PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 














ARBORVITAE, Goldspire, 3 to 5 ft., sheared 
plants, choice of field, 85e. 

ABELIA GRANDIFLORA, 3 to 5 ft., cut back, 
bushy, choice of field, 60¢e. 

Thousands of each to select from. Prices are 
for B&B plants at our nurseries or F.O.B. cars 
our shipping point, La Grange, Ga. 


MOUNTVILLE NURSERIES 
Mountville, Ga. 





50 bu. Peach seeds. 5000 American Ash, 
Chinese Elm, White Elm and Soft Silver 
Maple, 6 to 8 ft., 8 to 10 ft., 10 to 12 ft. 

2000 Juniper: Virginiana Glauca, Ca- 
naerti, 3%, 4 and 4% ft. 1000 Pfitzers and 
Berckmans’ Arbor-vitae, 18 to 24 ins., 24 
to 30 ins. 10,000 Peach trees, 1-yr. 15, ‘000 
Apple and Pear trees, 2 and 3-yr., lead- 

a varieties. 25,000 Amur River North 

vet, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. 


Egyptian Nursery & Orchard Co., Farina, Ui 














Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 














absence was read by Wilbur Nisley, 
also a delegate, who interspersed that 
report with additions from his own 
experience. 

The following guests were called 
upon for a few words: John S. Light, 
secretary of agriculture; R. H. Bell, 
director, bureau of plant industry; 
Mr. Walsh, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia flower show; S. N. Baxter, 
landscape architect of Fairmount 
park; Dr. Warren R. Mack, Prof. 
E. I. Wilde and Prof. R. H. Mehl, 
State College; Walter Ritchie, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen. 

The newly elected A. A. N. presi- 


dent, Frank LaBar, also was called 
upon. 
At 6:30 p. m. the banquet was 


held at the Valley Forge hotel, fol- 
lowed by a pleasant address by the 
burgess of Norristown and a most 
interesting talk by Congressman 
J. William Ditter, from the seven- 
teenth district, Montgomery county. 

The first speaker August 5 was 
William Flemer, Jr., Princeton, N. J., 
chairman of the special camouflage 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. He traced the 
history of camouflage and brought us 
up to date on that subject in connec- 
tion with our war efforts. 

Dr. Richard P. White, A. A. N. 
executive secretary, spoke on many 
of the matters being handled by the 
Washington office. 

Robert Pyle presented the report 
of a special committee on victory 
garden harvest shows. Pledges of 
cash were asked for, and, of the 
twenty-three members of the A. A. N. 
present at this meeting, twenty-one 
pledged the full fifty per cent of dues 
to this cause. 


Albert F. Meehan, Sec’y. 





LAKE COUNTY ELECTION. 


At an adjourned business meeting 
of the Lake County Nurserymen’s 
Association, the following officers 
were elected to serve until July 1, 
1943: President, William Youmans, 
reelected; vice-president, Charles 
Kohankie; secretary, C. T. Waldorf, 
reelected; treasurer, A. J. Zebehazy. 

C. T. Waldorf, Sec’y. 





THE King-Carter Nursery, Mason, 
Mich., is discontinuing business for 
the present, according to Morgan F. 
Carter, manager. 
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Contract Now! 


sae MD oe< 
Fall °42 and Spring °43 


Raspberry Plants 
Red Lake Currant 


Rhubarb 
MacDonald—Ruby—Canada Red 


America Plum Stocks 

Northern Apple Stocks 

Forest Tree Seedlings 
Ash—American Elm—Chinese Elm 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 





FOR SALE 


Pfitzers, 300 lovely, full, twice 
sheared. 30 to 36 ins. up to 45 ins. 
75 Hill’s Golden. 

Abelia, large, 5 years in field, sheared 
back twice. 

Cherry Laurel, 4 to 6 ft. 

Shrubs, several kinds, all 5 years in 
the field. 

Chinese Elm, very fine specimens, 12 
to 15 ft. tall. 

Nandinas, large, well rounded, lots of 
berries. 


Shanks Nursery, °:su!"" 








EVERGREENS 


Liners and Specimens 
SNEED NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 798, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, FOREST 
AND SHADE TREES, VINES AND 
CREEPERS, NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, 0. 








Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 
Best varieties. Attractive prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
30th Annual Catalogue ready. 
HARMEL PEONY CO. 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911. 





Berlin, Maryland 














Summer 


KENTUCKY OUTING. 


About sixty persons attended the 
summer meeting of the Kentucky 
Nurserymen’s Association, August 4. 
They met at Martin’s Nursery, Car- 
rollton, and drove to Warsaw to look 
through Donaldson's Nursery there. 
Then they drove back to Carrollton, 
where they were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Martin at luncheon. 
After looking through the nursery, 
they proceeded to Butler memorial 
park for the remainder of the after- 
noon and evening, where swimming 
and boating were enjoyed on the 
small lake. In the evening, all were 
treated to a real old-fashioned south- 
ern barbecue as guests of the Ken- 
tucky Nurserymen’s Association. The 
lamb had been cooking over an open 
pit all day so that the guests could 
stop by and whet their appetite. But 
their real enjoyment came when Sec- 
retary Howard G. Tilson did his 
stuff at plain and fancy carving. 





COLORADO MEETING. 


The Colorado Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, represented by twenty-six 
persons, traveled to Cheyenne, Wyo., 
for the annual fall meeting and in- 
spection of the horticultural field 
station there. Molly Marriage, Upton 
Gardens, Colorado Springs; Clayton 
Watkins, Fort Collins Nurseries, 
Fort Collins; George and Jake Kroh, 
Kroh Bros. Nursery, Loveland, and 
Lloyd Moffett, Plumfield Nurseries, 
Fremont, Neb., were those other than 
Denver members who attended. The 
morning was spent inspecting the 
landscaping around the station under 
the guidance of Andy Krofchek, sta- 
tion representative. 

After luncheon the business meet- 
ing was held. Clayton Watkins, tem- 
porary state chairman for the victory 
garden harvest shows to be held 
shortly, explained the manner in 
which the program will operate. 
Molly Marriage reported on the re- 
cent American Association of Nurs- 
erymen’s meeting at Kansas City, 
which she had attended. Current 
labor problems were also discussed. 

After the meeting, a tour through 
the nursery, where much attention 
was given to trial plots of flowers, 
shrubs and fruits under observation 





Meetings 


for that climate, completed the day. 
Ray Williams, Williams Gardens, 
Greeley, and R. J. Curry, Fort Mor- 
gan Nursery, Fort Morgan, did a 
splendid job in organizing the trip. 





WISCONSIN OUTING. 


Cool, sunshiny weather favored 
attendance at the outing of the"Wis- 
consin Nurserymen’s Association and 
the Milwaukee Landscape Garden- 
ers’ Association held in a grove on 
the river's bank at the nurseries of 
Holton & Hunkel Co., Brown Deer, 
August 5. Family attendance was 
especially good, and the women and 
children were well entertained by 
Tony Singer's recreation committee, 
who provided bingo for the former 
and parades and games for the latter, 
with prizes for all. 


Out-of-state visitors were numer- 
ous. Particularly noted was the vet- 
eran Charles A. Palmgren, Glen- 
view, Ill., with Mrs. Palmgren, their 
daughter Lillie, and son Arthur, past 
president of the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. Others were 
Harley J. Deems and Lew J. Lange- 
ness, of the Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, Ia.; William J. Smart, 
of the D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill., and Harold Hines, of the Jewell 
Nurseries, Inc., Lake City, Minn. 


After a picnic luncheon of weiners, 
potato salad, etc., the benches were 
arranged in the shade of the trees 
for a short business session, con- 
ducted by Walter Remond, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Nurserymen’s 
Association. Secretary Thomas S. 
Pinney called the roll and later gave 
a good account of important subjects 
discussed at the A. A. N. convention 
at Kansas City, at which he was the 
state delegate. W. G. McKay fol- 
lowed with a plea for greater mem- 
bership of Wisconsin nurserymen in 
the national association. F. R. Kilner, 
editor of the American Nurseryman, 
Chicago, was called upon and spoke 
briefly. 

H. J. Rahmlow, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society, told 
of the approaching demonstration 
meeting of summer budding on 
Hibernal and Virginia crab apples, 
by T. J. Maney, of Iowa State 
College. 
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E. C. Hunkel and Victor Hunkel 
responded briefly, and James Living- 
stone, manager of the firm's nursery 
and past president of the state asso- 
ciation, spoke with his interesting 
fluency to acknowledge that the good 
attendance had repaid their efforts 
in hospitality. 

C. L. Wachtel, president of the 
Milwaukee Landscape Gardeners’ As- 
sociation, expressed the pleasure of 
the members of that group in meet- 
ing with the nurserymen. 

The meeting broke up with the 
singing of “Happy Birthday” in 
honor of Floyd Fancher, to the ac- 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 





Leading 
Evergreen Propagators 
of the 
Pacific Coast. 





OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


1S 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1942-48 List Now Ready. 








TULIP BULBS 


Grown in HI-ALTITUDE 
Produce Extra Large Blooms 
on Extra Long Stems 


Grown Right — Priced Right 


Ready for August Delivery 
Write for List and Prices 
Prices on Planting Stock on Request 























Howard Rose Co. 








HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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companiment of the accordion player 
who entertained with music through- 
out the afternoon. 

In the nursery the visitors saw 
sixty or seventy acres of young ever- 
greens, largely taxus, Mugho pine 
and upright junipers, in excellent 
growing condition and with scarcely 
a weed showing. No deciduous stock 
is grown, although in frames and 
beds are propagated hydrangeas and 
azaleas for forcing in the big range 
of greenhouses across the road. One 
large section of the range is given 
over to forcing roses for cut flowers, 
another to gardenias and orchids and 
the larger portion to the pot plants 
for which the firm is noted in the 
florists’ trade. 





OKLAHOMA MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Okla- 
homa State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, held at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, at Stillwater, August 6, was 
called to order by the secretary, and 
Dr. Frank B. Cross gave the wel- 
come address. 


A letter of resignation from the 
ofice of president, from Jack Foote, 
was read by the secretary. Mr. Foote 
stated in his letter that, because he 
had been accepted for officer's train- 
ing in the army, he would be unable 
to devote any time to the affairs of 
the association until after the war. 

N. D. Woods, Oklahoma City, 
who had been vice-president, was 
elected president for the remainder 
of the year. Brad Milstead, son of 
Tom Milstead, Shawnee, was elected 
vice-president. 


Mr. Woods then took charge of 
the program, which opened with a 
series of 10-minute talks by various 
nurserymen. Speaking on service 
charges, W. D. Kenyon was followed 
by Tom Milstead, C. E. Garee and 
Dr. Frank B. Cross. The general 
opinion was that charge should be 
made for any service rendered, such 
as planting, delivery, labor, pruning 
and spraying. Dr. Cross stated that 
his college department telephones 
were tied up most of the day by 
persons seeking information about 
the care of their plants and where 
they could get service; he thought 
the nurserymen should give more 
publicity to this phase of their work. 

Henry Walter, of the Oklahoma 
City park department, said that the 
nurserymen should make a charge for 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
-tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





advice and information, that being 
experts in the care and growing of 
trees they were as much entitled to 
pay for their knowledge as doctors, 
lawyers or other professional men. 

Proved new and old horticultural 
varieties was the topic discussed by 
W. E. Roy. He recommended the 
Lawton blackberry and told of the 
success by the berry growers in the 
eastern part of Oklahoma county. 

W. D. Kenyon told of the fruits 
on the experimental farm near 
Dover; he thought the Lodi apple 
would prove a good money-maker. 

J. E. Conard said that he grew 
Bruce plums, but the sale for the 
trees was small compared to Hanka 
and Opata, which he thought was 
because the Bruce is not so well 
known. Leo Conard asserted that if 
the Lodi apple was as well known as 
Yellow Transparent it would be a 
best seller. 

The scheduled program for the 





A Complete Line of 
OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 








Headquarters for... 


Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











LEADING GROWERS of 


CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH, 
Maple, 


tert 
Fi and 3- stock. 
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METHYL BROMIDE 


An Effective Fumigant for Nursery 
and Greenhouse Plants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Chicago - St. Lovis 








SUPPLIES 
—TOOLS 


<> 





For Tree Surgeons 
Landseape Men 
Nurserymen - Growers 


Send today for a new issue of the BLUE BOOK 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY 


CHICAGO 
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GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cu'tivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 


























Cal 


afternoon session was carried 
through, with lectures by C. F. 
Gray, on training and pruning trees; 
J. Lee Brown, on proper spacing of 
plants in the landscape; Michael 
Afenesiev, on propagation hormones; 
W. R. Kays, on modern nursery 
practices, and H. F. Murphy, on sup- 
plying the soil with organic matter. 

Luncheon was served on the 
campus lawn under the direction of 
Dr. Cross by the employees of the 
horticultural department. All the 
products used for this lunch were 
produced on the college grounds and 
lands, by college students. 

The attendance by nurserymen at 
this meeting was larger than usual 
and would have been greater if there 
had not been tire trouble. 

R. R. Murphy, superintendent of 
the park department of Oklahoma 
City, brought his entire personnel to 
hear the lectures. Mr. Murphy in 
his talk stressed the fact that nursery- 
men could lend great aid in the 
beautification of the roadsides and 
approaches to the small towns 
throughout the state. 

Some new ideas were passed along: 
Jim Parker said, “Plow Bermuda 
grass when the sign is in the heart 
and it will kill it out.” C. Y. Higdon 
said an attractive display of orna- 
mentals increases sales. Jim Parker 
gave a demonstration of tying 
bundles with willow, while another 
nurseryman suggested that oat straw 
can substitute for burlap. 

Dr. Cross and his staff had ar- 
ranged an exhibit, filling one entire 
room, of the various fruits grown at 
the college, including peaches, ap- 
ples, plums, grapes and nectarines. 

Paul M. Goodwin brought along 
a limb showing fruit of the Car- 
pathian walnut. This walnut came 
originally from a region where the 
temperature gets as low as 40 degrees 
below zero. This fruit is similar to 
the English walnut and so far has 
done well at his place. 

J. A. Maddox, Sec’y. 





HAROLD CLEGG has entered 
the army and sold his nursery, the 
Varsity Landscape Service, La Fay- 
ette, Ind., to Mr. Marshall. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 
each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 

Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 














Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Fa. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. 
2-year seedlings, $8.00 per 1000. Other kinds, 
larger sizes. List ready. We collect tree seeds, 
BRADEN NURSERY, 
Evergreen Growers, South Windham, Me. 
SPRUCE, PINE, ARBORVITAE. 
2 and 38-year-old seedlings. 
List ready now. 
O'BRIAN FOREST NURSERY, 














R. D. 2 Lehighton, Pa, 
Early-bearing bred-up budded and grafted 
Papershell Pecan trees, Peaches, Pears, Figs, 
Grapes, Plums, Apples, Strawberries, Youngber- 
ries, Boysenberries. New crop Pecan nuts. Cata- 
logue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 
Evergreen seedlings: Colorado Blue Spruce, 
Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir (blue strain), strong 


2-yr., $10.00 per 1000. White Pine, Douglas Fir 
(blue strain), strong 3-yr., $15.00 per 1000. We 
are located in the Allegheny mountain highlands; 
stock is extremely hardy for severe climates. 
Other species. Write for list. 

Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Johnstown, Pa. 


PEACH PITS. 

SMALL, NATURAL PEACH PITS, collected in 
the mountains of western North Carolina, averag- 
ing 6,500 pits per bushel of 50 Ibs. Cost less than 
cannery seed, considering the number per bushel. 
Less than 10 bus., $3.00; 10 bus. or more, $2.75 


per bn. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


EVERGREENS. 
Taxus Cuspidata, 15 ins. to 7 ft. 
Taxus Capitata, 2% ft. to 12 ft. 
Taxus Nana, 12 ins. to 18 ins. 
Taxus Media Hicksi, 1% ft. to 2% ft. 
Thuja Occ. Pyramidalis, 3 ft. to 5 ft. 
Thuja Rosenthali and Wareana, 2% ft. to 4 ft 
Juniperus Canaerti and Columnaris, 3 ft. to § ft, 
All first-class stock with J.B. Certificate for 
October shipment in carload lots. 
BULK’S NURSERIES, 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


BUXUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
Transplanted, puddled. 











Jli ™* eer 100.00 
ae Ph Ui icnenescteceeuss 180.00 
ae i Ci cca owe cbeene vee 25.00 230.00 
Be OP Be Sits SiGe ccccecescecoses 35.00 325.00 

Sheared, specimens, B&B. Per 10 Per 100 
SD OP Oe Mi anecccccessecoccsced $ 8.50 $ 75.00 
SO GD Ge Bic ccccccccsccccccscccs 35.00 325.00 
SS OD Se Bie cccccesccccccccocese 45.00 


Write for quotations on other sizes of Semper- 
virens and various sizes of Suffruticosa. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





SITUATION WANTED 





Situation Wanted—Nurseryman, American; 35 
years’ experience growing and handling both fruits 
and ornamentals; lifetime experience in handling 
men. Good perennial grower; some nursery sales 
experience. Married, good habits. Capable of 
managing small nursery or will consider position 
as foreman in nursery or propagation department 
with larger organization. Southern New England 
or New York state preferred. Best of references. 
Address No, 244, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE 





For Sale—S8 acres, including 2 acres nursery 
stock. Good buildings, land and orchard. R. E. A. 
line. Only nursery near. Home Nursery, Liberal, 
Mo. 





WANTED 


WANTED. 
Pair used Stark heavy duty tree digger beams. 
PRITCHARD NURSERIES, OTTAWA, KAN. 
Wanted—aAriens-Tiller or Rototiller in good 
condition. Also late model Chevrolet’ Pickup. 
Must be reasonable. Will pay cash. What have 
you in lining-out large Evergreen stock? Write, 








Alex Heinz, Center Road Nursery, Saginaw, Mich. 











HELP WANTED 


Landscape draftsman familiar with 
Plant material. 
Towson Nurseries, Inc., 
York Rd., 7 miles from Baltimore, 
Towson, Md. 














HELP WANTED 


PROPAGATOR AND GROWER—Opening for 
a man with experience and energy with a medium- 
sized nursery in active midwest section. If you 
have gained a broad experience of propagation 
and want to promote yourself into a better oppor- 
tunity, write and give us your experience, objec- 
tives and income desired. Address No. 243, Amer- 
jean Nurseryman, 508 8. Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A. filustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 35¢ each. 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
above on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 
order. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 


A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color, 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 















... . BETTER YIELDS 


SU Ce athe Fumigate your Compost, Potting 
and Seed Flat Soil NOW.... 
Weebl eCe beeline while weather is still warm. 








Larvacide Treatment Controls Most 
Damping-off and Harmful Fungi .. . 
Also Cuts Hand Weeding Costs 


Most Weed Seeds, Nematodes and harmful soil organisms are 
killed by small amounts of LARVACIDE tear gas fumigant, 
applied at foot levels as soil is piled up, to be drawn upon later. 
Small amounts are treated in boxes or barrels without special 
equipment. 

No steam boilers or other heavy apparatus. Results usually 
include stronger root development, healthier growths and better 
yields. Full information in LARVACIDE literature, mailed 
FREE upon request. 


The Larvaiector measures depth 
25-180 Ibs., and 1 Ib. bottles, each in 


Established 1816 
safety can, 6 or 12 to wooden case 


Stocked in principal cities. 117 Liberty St NEW YORK 
Boston * Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Omaha « Philadelphia 





is shipped in liquid form in cylinders 
on 

















ATTENTION NURSERYMEN ! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
76 Purchase St. Beston, Mass. 


veo \mace 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 





FOR A COMPLETE JOB OF FITTING THE 
SOIL IN ONE OPERATION — 


Ariens Tractortiller 


It Harrows, Discs, 
Packs and Levels 
the Soil in One 
Operation . . 


* 


Made in two sizes—4 ft. and 5 ft. 
Motor driven or power-take-off from 
any suitable tractor. 


* 


A complete job of fitting the soil after 
plowing. It leaves no wheel tracks on 
the field. The revolving tines thor- 
oughly mix and aerate the soil evenly, 
leaving it in a uniformly tilled condi- 
tion throughout. Depth of ope-ation 
is up to 12 inches under favorable con- 
ditions. Send for details now. 


ARIENS COMPANY 


Box 710 


Brillion, Wisconsin 

















DERRY, N. H. 


















Q Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 





Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment 








CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 





Wace Wi 
SRING THE 


WHICE WiLL 
BE EASIEST 
Te SELL... 


for the Florist and Nurseryman 
Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 
ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





> THIS of THIS 





Now made in four sizes and two grades. comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., T-in., 
8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000 

Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). Non-Porous (slow to dry out) 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hills Evergreens 


List of Selected [tems for Lining Out 


The following assortment is all stock which has been two 


times or more transplanted, and has been growing in field 
rows for at least two years. Such stock will quickly develop 


into salable grades. Shipment either fall or spring. 


Each Per 


100 


1000 


Blue Column Chinese Juniper..18 to 24 ins. $0.60 $0.55 


Keteleer Juniper........................ 18 to 24 ins. 
Pitzer Juniper...................-.....--- 12 to 15 ins. 
Phiezer Juniper.......................-..-. 15 to 18 ins. 
Golden Pfitzer Juniper.............. 15 to 18 ins. 
Blue Sargent Juniper................ 10 to 12 ins. 
Spiny Greek Juniper................ 10 to 12 ins. 
Chandler’s Silver Juniper.......... 18 to 24 ins. 
Silver Glow Juniper.................. 18 to 24 ins. 
Burk Juniper.................. anid 18 to 24 ins. 
CRG Incense 12 to 18 ins. 
Canes Juniper.._.___............ 18 to 24 ins. 


Silver Redcedar (Glauca)........ 15 to 18 ins. 
Silver Redcedar (Glauca)........ 18 to 24 ins. 


Dundee Juniper........................ 15 to 18 ins. 
Dundee Juniper........................ 18 to 24 ins. 
Nevin’s Blue Juniper................ 18 to 24 ins. 
Norway Spruce.........................- 18 to 24 ins. 
I I occ scecivesersenssenriosioh 6x6 ins. 
EE Re eee 15 to 18 ins. 
American Arborvitae................ 18 to 24 ins. 
American Arborvitae................ 24 to 30 ins. 
Pyramidal Arborvitae................ 18 to 24 ins. 


Redcedar seedlings suitable for understocks $50.00 per 1000 


-60 
30 
-40 
-30 
-40 
35 
-60 
50 
-50 
50 


55 
-271% 
3746 
.2716 
37% 
30 
55 
45 
45 
45 
55 
45 
55 
45 
55 
45 
.20 
23 
18 
-23 
.28 
30 


Redcedar, 12 to 15-inch root-pruned sdlgs.. 60.00 per 1000 


Chinese Juniper, 12 to 15-inch root-pruned 
SFE Seth SSeS wees 


The above items are but a few selected from our fall price list. We have a general line of larger grades for land- 
scape work, as well as a complete assortment of choice hardy varieties of ornamental Evergreens for lining out. Your 
inspection of this stock is invited, and orders will be greatly appreciated. 

Our summer price list is now in the mail. Copy will be mailed if you did not receive one. Complete fall catalogue 
will be ready early in September. We also will be pleased to send the Dealer's illustrated descriptive catalogue with 


leading varieties shown in colors. 


D. Hitt Nursery Company 


Evergreen Specialists — Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


50.00 per 1000 


The following stock is all two times or more trans- 
planted. This is strong, vigorous, well rooted stock, suitable 


for planting in field rows 


Each Per 

100 1000 
Pfitzer Juniper. ...... 8 to 10ins. $0.13 $0.12 
Pfitzer Juniper... w.----l10to12ins. .16 «15 
Golden Pfitzer Juniper. . 8tolOins. .13 .12 
Spiny Greek Juniper..............8to1l0ins. .20 .17%% 
Andorra Juniper.............-.......... 8tolOins. .14 13 
Norway Spruce.......................... 10tol2ins. .12  .10 
Black Hill Spruce .. 8tol0ins. .09 .08 
Black Hill Spruce ...---10tol2ins. 11  .10 
Colorado Spruce....................... 8 to 10 ins 16 = .15 
Mugho Pine.......... ... 6to 8ins. .17 «15 
Scotch Pine.. ----12tol5ins. .14 .12 
Douglas Fir............ saateesinesdiois 10 to 12 ins 16 .14 
Upright Japanese Yew. ..12tol5ins. .27 .25 
Spreading Japanese Yew.. 10tol2ins. .22 .20 
Brown’s Yew.............................. 8tol10ins. .22 .20 
Hick’s Yew.......... vevveee-LOtol2ins. .20 .18 
Hick’s Yew......... ciuaaaaichanieniliol 12to15ins. .25 .23 
Pyramidal Arborvitae................ 10tol2ins. .18 .16 
Woodward Arborvitae.............. 10tol2ins. .17  .15 
ES 10tol2ins. .22 .20 
NE cistississodsnemsccs sansa tcionanbucidntone 12tol5ins. .27 .25 


PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 


Strong plants, 2-year once transplanted, 6 to 8 ins., $35.00 
per 1000. 


JUNIPER GRAFTS 
We offer for spring delivery our usual complete assortment 
of Juniper grafts. $28.00 per 100; $250.00 per 1000. 
Reserve your neecs now for spring delivery. 

















